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AIKEN’S MUSIC COURSE — 50 cents. — Aiken's Music Course is intended for rural schools, ungraded 
schools, and for supplementary reading in any grade. It contains a large collection of one-part 
songs, suitable to singers of any age. It also provides a well-chosen collection of songs for two, 
three, and four parts. This reader is the first to take up systematically the simpler elements of 
instruction, to present them clearly, and to illustrate them abundantly with single voice songs and 
part songs, The instruction is not too prominent, but is given in sufficient detail to make the entire 
contents of the book practical to the pupil, and at the same time to simplify its presentation 
by the teacher. 

AIKEN’S PART SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES — 65 cen's. — These choruses are particularly adapted for special 
programmes in those high schools in which the music is conducted under the direction of a special © 
teacher. Some of the material is original, and has never before appeared in a high school collection. 
The music is arranged throughout for mixed voices. 

BIRGE’S CHORUSES AND PART SONGS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS — 65 cents.— The selections included 
in this book demand a somewhat artistic and sustained effort on the part of the singers to give them 
adequate interpretation. The material, both music and words, is of a very high and interesting 
character. The selections are of sucha nature in rhythmical and tonal content as may be used 
successfully by any high school regardless of the course of study pursued in the elementary grades. 
Such changes as appear in the music have been made with a view to bringing the parts assigned to 
boys within the range of the changing voice. 

JOHNSON’S SONGS THAT EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW — 50 cents.— A collection of 200 familiar songs 
which are so classic that they should be known by every child. They may be used by any of the 
grades for general chorus work, either for supplementary reading in conjunction with the regular 
music course, or for opening exercises and special occasions. A generous selection of songs is pro- 
vided for the various holidays and seasons of the year. 

SHIRLEY’S SCHOOL AND FESTIVAL SONGS — 25 cents.— This is a collection of thirty-three delightful 
songs, suitable for both graded and ungraded schools, and having a variety of important uses — for 
rote purposes, for unison singing, for sight reading, or for supplementary reading, They will be 
found indispensable in preparing programmes for special days, festivals, and seasons. The songs are 
in one, two, and three parts, arranged to follow the seasons of the year, beginning with the opening 
of school in September. 


SHIRLEY’S PART SONGS FOR GIRLS’ VOICES — 75 cents.— A rich and varied collection of good songs, 
arranged to suit the voices as they are found in girls’ high schools and in the seventh and eighth 
grades of elementary schools. The volume is made up of duets, trios, quartets, and choruses. In 
the arrangements of the parts for the old English glees and German part songs the original har- 
monies have been retained; but in the folk songs, only the melodies having been preserved, 
such harmonies are used in the arrangements as will add a new charm tothe old songs and make 

them unusually enjoyable to both singers and hearers. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The presidential election has been 
followed by a marked increase of in- 
dustrial activity. From all parts of 
the country,—in steel works, railroad 
repair shops, cotton, woolen and linen 
mills, machine shops, jewelry shops, 
and nearly every kind of manufac- 
turing establishment come reports «f 
increased orders, the resumpticn 
work at full time, the taking on of 
hitherto idle operatives, and the lke. 
This is something over which there 
nnuty well be rejoicing without regud 
to partisanship, for it isa gain in 
which all will share. It is no hys- 
terical “hoom” but a steady gain all 
atong the line. 

TARIFF HEARINGS, 

The committee on ways and mean: 
of the House of Representatives his 
begun hearings on the subject of tar- 
iff revision, and is giving an opportu- 
nity for representatives of the vari- 
ous interests affected to be heard. A 


revision, of course, does not neces- 
sarily mean a lowering of rats; 


there may be revision up as well as 
down; but for the most part tho-re 
who appear before the committee 
either want rates to remain as they 
are or want them lowered. The 
committee hopes to complete th» 
hearings before the opening of Con- 
gress in December, but it has no ii- 
tention of formulating a program un- 
til the Congress just elected is cen- 
vened in special session soon after 
the inauguration. 
THE SOUTHERN STREET DUEL. 
The tendency of southern men io 
resort to the street duel to settie 
political argument finds a new and 
tragic illustration in the kiliing of 
ex-Senator Carmack of Tennessee by 
a politician who took umbrage at 
something which had been said iu 
the paper of which Carmack was ihe 
editor. There was firing on both 
sides, and there is some dispute as t> 
which fired first. but in any case 
three shots struck Carmack and h> 
fell dead to the sidewalk. Mr. Cir- 
mack was conversing with a lady 
when his assailants approached h'm. 
and he gallantly stepped one side is 
they drew near, to save her from 
danger, and she fled into a passage- 
way. Mr. Carmack retired from tle 
Senate only last year. He wasa br. 
liant, popular, and courageous mit, 
and had taken an active part in th» 
fight for state-wide prohibition in 
Tennessee. 


THE NEW YORK SENATORS. 


President Roosevelt has allowed it 
to be understood that he would like 
to see Secretary Root go to the Sen- 
ate from New York next March, 
when Senator Platt’s term expires; 
and it is intimated that the New 
York Republican organization wi'l 
act accordingly. It is also intimated 
that Mr. Roosevelt himself may like 
to enter the Senate two years late”, 
when Mr. Depew’s term expires. 
His hunting trip in South Afri:a is 
of course, only a temporary diver- 
sion; and no one, probably, imagines 
that Mr. Roosevelt would find a p>r- 
manent outlet for his energies in 
writing articles for Scribner's or edi- 
torials in the Outlook. If these ar- 
rangements are carried cut. the Em- 


pire state will have a very different 

representation in the Senate from 

that which she has at present. 

THE. PENALTY OF “BUTTING 
IN.” 

The Kaiser is paying a heavy pen- 
alty for whatever joy may be fourd 
in “butting in.” He is well seasoned 
to criticism and is usually sustained 
by a consciousness of his own in- 
errancy; but even he must have been 
deeply mortified by the plain-speak- 
ing in the Reichstag with reference 
to the extraordinary interview which 
he permitted the London Telegrap 
to publish. Conservatives, National 
Liberals, Socialists, Centrists, and 
Agrarians all joined in the criticisin 
of the emperor, and such words re- 
garding him were never hefore heard 
in the Reichstag. Most significvnt 

of all were the words of the chan- 
cellor, Prince von Buelow, who. 
speaking in defence of the Empercr 
so far as that was possible, expressed 
the conviction that the Emperor 
would in the future, in private ccn- 
versations, exercise that reserve 
which is indispensable to «2 uniform 
public policy and the authority of 


the crown. Otherwise, he added. 
neither he nor his successors could 
take the responsibility. These are 


solemn words of warning. 
ANOTHER SCANDAL AVERTED. 


Another scandaleus indiscretion 
has been averted by some menns 
which are net perfectly known. The 
Century had obtained through tte 
writer who recently described a 
week with President Roosevelt in 
the White House, a frank interview 
with the Emperor, in which he talked 
with his customary abandon. The 
article was in type for the December 
number, and had been widely adver- 
tised,. but it has been withdrawn. 
Nothing is known as t» the indu e- 
ments which were used to persurd> 
the publishers to suppress what 
would certainly have been a highly 
sensational feature of the number, 


but somehow the thing was dene, 
and all Germany breuthes litle 


easier in consequence. 
A POSSIBLE REFORM. 


Out of all this agitation an impor- 
tant reform may come. In Germany 
the ministry is not responsible to th» 
Reichstag, as the British ministry is 
to parliament, but directly to the Em- 
peror. who may appoint or dismiss 
as he pleases. A change has leng 
been desired: and it seems possible 
that the criticism of the Kaiser's 
impetuous disregard of all diplomat’e 
conventions may lead to a recastirg 
of German institutions which will 
diminish the Emperor's personal in- 
fluence by making the ministers d’- 
rectly respons ble to the Reichstag. 
That would be a long step in the de. 
velopment of popular government. 


A BRIEF FRANCO-GERMAN 
FLURRY. 

There has been a brief crisis in the 
relations of France and Germany, 
which at one time threatened serious 
consequences. A dispute arose over 
the arrest of certain Germans who 
had deserted from the foreign legi.n 
of the French army at Casab'anc». 
The German government espouse] 
the cause of the deserters with some- 
what suspicious eagerness; and, after 
arbitration of the differences wis 
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suggested, insisted upon an apology 
from France as an anterior condi- 
tion. This demand the French gov- 
ernment indignantly refused, and, 
sustained by the overwhelming sup- 
port of press and people, and also by 
expressions from England and Rus- 
sia, deciined to go beyond an ex- 
pression of mutual regret, in whi h 
Germany should join, and the sub- 
mission of all the facts to arbitration. 
To this Germany finally gave con- 
sent, and so the flurry was at an end, 


NOT TOO LATE. 


Not long after the great Chelsea fire 
some children in Newton, Massachu- 
setts, held a charity fair, by which 
$18 were realized. This they for- 
warded to the rector of a certain Bos- 
ton church, who had taken a promi- 
hent part in the relief work, with a 
letter which read somewhat as fol- 
lows :— 

“We have had a fair and made $18, 
We are sending it to you. Please give 
it to the Chelsea sufferers. 

“Yours truly, ete. 


“P. S. We hope the suffering is 
pot all over.”’—Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine. 


SADDEST OF THE SAD. 


"Tis sad, when you must borrow cash, 
To find your friend won’t lend it; 
To be in jail for taking graft, 
And can’t get out to spend it. 

*Tis sad to walk where peaches grow, 
And be too short to reach them; 
To world-awakening sermons wr‘te, 
And not be asked to preach them. 

"Tis sad to learn a scandal, through 
A key-hole, so can’t tell it. 

To read the joke you called your own, 
Before you'd time to sell it. 

Tut this is far the saddest fate 
The sun will ever shine on: 

To be a vine and want to twine, 
And have no oak to twine on. 

—Lippincott’s. 


Tih HAD THE IDEA. 

A Chinaman who had been robbed 
by a woman on the Bowery was try- 
ing to describe her at the police sta- 
tion. 

“Can't you remember how she was 
dressed?” asked the lieutenant at 
the desk. “What sort of a hat did 
she wear?” 

For a moment John seemed 
zied. Then his face brightened. 

“He dead—she glad,’ he _ confi- 
dently announced. 

And now the police are looking 
for a woman with «a Merry Widow 
hat.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


puz- 


LAUGHING CYNICISMS, 

Tit-for-tat is a game that is older 
than golf. 

Many a “saint” has a homely face 
to thank for her halo. 

Fools never listen to the wise; but 
the wise occasionally give ear to 
fools, 

Much is forgiven 
court of injustice. 

To be bad-for-something is 
stronger than to be good-for-nothing. 

Candor is the co!d-water spigot of 
truth. 

A dull hearing and a bad memory 
have proved immensely profitable af- 
flictions.—Lippincott’s. 
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Training School 
Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


Painter and Illustrator . PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- Music Physical Training 

TION and DECORATIVE Penmanship Manual Training 
DESIGN 


The ability of this School to obiain good 
paying positions for its graduates has 
been one factor in its growth and success 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 17 N. Gd. Boulevard 
BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT MICHIGAN 


A Postal Will Bring Detailed Information 


When you see.... 


“ESTERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 26 John Street. NEW YORK 


WINSHIP AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NOTHING IS TOO GOOD FOR A CHILD 


While it is always well to think of the Old Folks at Home, don’t 
forget the Little Ones at School. See that they are provided with the 
best that this world affords, or, in other words, with 


DIXON’S AMERICAN CRAPHITE PENCILS 


It is money well invested to supply your pupils with the best. If you 
want to be introduced, let us know and we will make you acquainted. 
Don’t stand on ceremony. If you want to be made particularly happy, 
send 16c. in stamps for samples that will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey city, N. J. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN TEXT - BOOKS 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


HANSON'S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
“The Best First Year Book in English Composition’’ 
This book presents the main principles of 
English composition in so simple and practical 
a form that the pupil will grasp them easily 
and apply them naturally in his daily work. 
It encourages the pupil to make the best use of 
the equipment he brings from the lower school. 


ANDERSON’S AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY 


(REVISED) 

Combines a skilful treatment of standard 
shorthand with a knowledge of pedagogy. The 
method of presentation is systematic and 
complete, containing the newest features of 
the Pitmanic school. 


Anderson’s Graded Exercises in Phonography 


To Accompany Anderson’s Phonography 
Develops Neatness, Care, and Accuracy. 
The arrangement is intended to secure the 
Maximum of Result for pupils and a Minimum 
of Effort by the teacher. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, *° 


2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 
A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 


dllustration of grammatical principles. 
PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


‘NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 


Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 6, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 


| The Prang Educational Company 
| New York Atlanta Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL FOR SCHOOL AND 


By JosEpH C. PARK, State Normal and Training School, Os- 
wego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+ 310 pages. $1.00 net. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


By DAVID 8. SNEDDEN, Ph.D., and WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
For the New York Committee on Physical Welfare of School 
Children. 8vo. Cloth. xi+183 pages. $1.50 net. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergarten 
Milwaukee State Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+274 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, JR., Principal of Public School No. 
New York. i2mo. Cloth. viii+350 pages. 
.25 net. 


HOW WE TRAVEL. 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, Ed.B., S.B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California. 16mo. Cloth. ix +227 pages. Lllus. 40 cents net. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


Compiled and arranged by EpwarRD J.A.ZEINER. For use 
in Boys’ and Mixed High Schools. 8vo. Cloth. iv+ 244 
pages. 85 cents net. 


FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY. 


By L. H. BAILEY and Walter M. Coleman, Part I, Plant 
Biology; Part II, Animal Biology; Part III, Human 
Biology. 12mo. Cloth. xxv-+ 672 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE WONDERFUL HOUSE THAT JACK HAS, 
By CoLumBus N. MILLARD, Superintendent Grammar 


Grades, Buffalo Public Schools. 12mo. Dec.cloth. xii+ 
359 pages. 50 cents net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Chicago 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 


San Francisco 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— pep ay «ap are net discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Do not depend upoa 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are - 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or hr ani 
changed. 

Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 

Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and al] communica- 
tions for the pages of the eainas: should be addressed to A. E. WINSHIP, 


. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


CLUB RATES, 
in clubs of three or more, P 


renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of tree or more is 
formed and al] names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year 
Beth papers te one address, $3.00 “ 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON, 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Edt: 


“MILTON AS AN EDUCATOR.” 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
[Address to the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 1874. Printed in the Journal of Bducation.] 


I want to speak of the education, and especially 
of one great educator of two centuries ago, and sec 
if we can learn anything from him. I turn to this 
period with special interest, not merely because 
it is the one which has most attracted my own 
study, but. because it is one that so profound!y 
merits the study of us all. The seventeenth cen- 
tury is really the first thoroughly modern century 
of English life. The seventeenth century English- 
man is the earliest English being whom we of the 
nineteenth century can easily and perfectly under- 
stand. It is not soin the century before. The 
men and women of the Tudor times are different 
and distant from us. They are as little modern iu 
their character as in their dress and houses. But 
with the opening of the seventeenth century, ai- 
most taking us by surprise, we come on men whom 
we can comprehend—whose whole look is familiar 
to us. Who does not feel the difference between 
Cardinal Wolsey and Cromwell in this regard? 
One is all medieval, and the other is all modern. 
Eliot, Hampden, Pym, Laud, Falkland—all the 
men of the civil wars, whether they were Royalists 
or Puritans, have this new intelligibleness. We 
have evidently crossed the line, and are in our own 
land. They are hardly farther from us—in some 
respects they are not so far from us of New Eng- 
land—as the men of the last century, the men of 
our own Revolution. If history were taught 
among us as it ought to be, I think you will agree 
with me that there is no period of all the history >f 
the world that ought to be taught to our New Eng- 
land youth more fully than that which is most like 
our own, and most intelligible to us, and the rich- 
est in seeds of fruits which we behold to-day—the 
seventeenth century in England. 

Now in the midst of this great century there 
stands forth in England one picturesque and typic «i 
man. The strongest ages do thus incorporate their 
life in some one strong representative, and hold him 
up before the world to tell their story. And the 
most typical man of English seventeenth century 
life was John Milton. I am drawn to him because 
of his connection with the history of education, 
which I shall speak of by and by. But before I 
can speak of that, I must remind you of how in gen- 
eral Milton embodied in his life all those chara:- 
teristics which make the seventeenth century strong 
and positive in history as we look back upon it. 
Not even Cromwell so largely embodied all its 
qualities. “He was,” as Professor Seeley strongly 
says, “the most cultivated man of his time, perhaps 
we might say the most cultivated man that ever 
lived in England”; but his culture was all of that 


best sort which humanizes instead of unhumaniz- 
ing its subject, and makes it more and not less a 
representative and specimen of the time in which 
he lives. 

Milton was born in 1608, on December 9, 
at a quarter past six in the morning, at the Spread 
Eagle in Bread street in London, where his father 
was a prosperous scrivener. That father had beea 
disinherited by his father because he had beconie 
a Protestant and a Bible had been found in his 
chamber ; already there was protest and reform in 
the blood. He entered at Christ College at Cam- 
bridge when he was fifteen years old, and left. be- 
fore his course was finished, in some sort of mys- 
terious disgrace. One of the endless discussions 
of his biographers is whether he was flogged in coi- 
lege. Dr. Johnson, who does not like Milton, de- 
clares he was, but it seems doubtful; still he might 
have been, for flogging in the colleges was not yet 
obsolete, and there was that soul in the audacious 
school boy which always brings the school boy’s 
body into peril. But he left college, and in a few 
years went abroad upon that European journey 
which is almost a prominent event in English liter- 
ary history. Before he went he had already writ- 
ten “Comus” and “Lycidas,” the “Allegro” and 
“Penseroso.” Upon the continent he saw great 
men, and they made much of him. In Paris he saw 
Grotius; in Florence, the imprisoned Galileo; in 
Rome, the Cardinal Barberini. He made friend- 
ships that lasted all his life, and he filled his mind 
full of knowledge. But just as he was planning tc 
go on to Sicily and Greece, the news of the Civil 
war at home came to him, ard, Englishman that 
he was, he hurried home. 

Just with the same spirit with which so many of 
our young men who seemed lost in the fascination 
of foreign study turned at the earliest drum-beat 
of our war, and hurried home that the war might 
not fight itself through without them, so Milton 
turned and left beloved Italy behind him, and hur- 
ried home to give the Parliament and the Com- 
monwealth the help of his pen, and, if they needed 
that, of his sword, too. Here he became at once 
the champion of the popular cause. He laid 

poetry aside, and for the next twenty years the 
press teemed with his pamphlets. He wrote 
against the bishops, against royalty, against the 
church. He pleaded for the freedom of printing, 
for the right of rebellion, and, having his own home 
reasons for turning his thoughts that way, for the 
liberty of divorce. After a while he was Crom- 
well’s Latin secretary, and gave the great protectoi 
his best praises and best help. 
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So things went on, with Milton’s heart and pen 
always in the very thick of them, until Oliver died, 
and then the melancholy Restoration came. The 
great champion of liberty became silent, and e3- 
caped the penalties of all the past years—nobody 
has ever been able to make out just how. He wis 
blind now, and getting old. But “Paradise Lost” 
was yet to be written before he could have liberty 
to die. It was written in silence, and the world 
hardly took more note when it was published than 
it does when the sun rises. Then came the “Para- 
dise Regained,” and then the “Samson Agonistes, ’ 
the last great outcry of his passionate heart ; and 
then at last, on Sunday, November 8, 1674, he died 
in peace, and was buried in the chancel of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, where probably his bones are lying 
still. 

He was the most typical Englishman of the most 
typical and strongest English time ; and this miglit 
interest any one who had red English blood rua- 
ning in his veins. But he especially belongs to us 
—he has his place here among those who are inter- 
ested in education, because this typical English- 
man was a schoolmaster, and one of the most 
thoughtful and suggestive reasoners on education 
that the English race ever produced. He is near 
enough to us to let us understand him, but he is 
far enough away from us to let us look at him with 
something of romantic feeling, as we think of the 
greatest of Englishmen sitting with a dozen boys 
about him, not merely teaching them, but reason- 
ing about their teaching, looking over their heads 
and seeing the distant visions of the perfect educa- 
tion of the future, as true a poet when he sat in the 
teacher’s chair as when before his organ he chanted 
lofty hymns and told the story of eternities. it 
came about in this way. Milton, returning from 
Italy when the Civil war broke out, found in his 
father’s house two children of his widowed sister, 
Mrs. Philips—Edward and John—and he began to 
teach them. Soon other boys, sons of his friends, 
came in, and his last biographer, Mr. Masson, who 
has left little for anyone coming after him to learn 
of Milton, has gathered up, in all, traces of twenty 
or thirty youths who at one time or other were the 
great master’s pupils. The school was always in 
the teacher’s house, first in Aldersgate street, 
where it was what his pupil Philips describes as 2 
“garden house at the end of an entry”—a quiet 
spot, no doubt, with a little plot of ground, up : 
sleepy court, in what is now the very heart of 
“streaming London’s central roar’—and then 
afterward in a house in what was called Barbican, 
where, when he was once settled, his pupil writes: 
“The house looked like a house of the Muses, 
though the access of scholars was not great.” it 
certainly seems not very inspiring. Philips tried 
hard to show that his uncle never was a common 
teacher. “Possibly his proceeding thus far in the 
education of youth,” he says, “may have been the 
occasion of some of his adversaries calling him 
pedagog and schoolmaster, when, as it is well 
known, he never set up for a public school to teach 
all the young fry of a parish, but only was willing 
to impart his learning and knowledge to relations 
and to sons of some gentlemen that were his inti. 
mate friends.” And Dr. Johnson, churchman and 
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Loyalist, who never liked the great Independent 
and rebel, says of his school that “from this wonder- 
working academy I do not know that there ever 
proceeded any man very eminent for knowledge.” 
But still the fact remains that Milton had his 
school, and really taught it, that he wrote a Latin 
accidence, that he planned from time to time a 
scheme of a great school, that the strong hand that 
wrote the “Samson” flogged his pupils till they 
roared, and the genius that conceived “Paradise 
Lost” knew nothing unworthy or incongruous in 
the schoolroom drudgery. 

Just think of being Milton’s scholar! Every 
art slips down into technicalities and loses its first 
inspiring principles. It cannot keep the grandeur 
of ideas. What technical skill the great teacher of 
Aldersgate street may have had, what discipline he 
kept, how he managed his markings and rankings, 
we cannot know; but at least we are sure that in 
that dingy room, with the dingy London roses 
blooming outside the window, the ideas of teaching, 
the ends of scholarship, the principles of educa- 
tion, never were forgotten or lost out of sight. No 
doubt we should see and feel this for ourselves if it 
were possible for us to open the old schoolroom 
door and go in and sit down among the scholars, 
where the great master, waxing dimmer of sight 
and getting on toward stony blindness every day, 
should not discover us; but this we cannot do, 
and so we are glad we can turn away from the mere 
mention of Milton’s actual school-teaching, which 
is so unsatisfying, and find that he has written 
down for us what he thought and believed about 
school teaching in his famous tract on education. 

There was in Milton’s time in London a well- 
known gentleman by the name of Samuel Hartlib. 
He was the son of a Polish merchant who had mar- 
ried an English lady and settled himself in England. 
He seems to have had a fresh, bright, kindly mind. 
Everybody knew him; he interested himself in 
everything that was live and good; he talked with 
everybody who had anything to say. Every great 
city has just such men—we know such men in 
ours. This gentleman had often talked with the 
great schoolmaster about education, and was very 
much interested in what Milton said; and he had 
begged Milton often, as they sat together talking, 
to write down what he was saying, so that it might 
not be lost. The busy Milton at last complied, and 
the result is that we have a dozen pages of his 
stately prose, in which he pictures his ideal of 
school-teaching and gives us, it is safe to say, a 
prospectus of philosophic education within which 
almost all the progress of our modern schools has 
been included, and which it is very far yet from 
outgrowing. Surely it will be interesting to look 
at his ideas in the light of modern devolopments. 
I know how often practical teachers are im- 
patient of new theories. They do not love 
to listen to a mere philosopher who sits in 
his study and tells them what a school ought 
to be. But, remember, Milton’s ideas were not 
wholly theories. He had seen some practice. 
And, remember, too, that if the teacher’s art be in 
any high sense an art at all, it must have a philoso- 
phy behind it. If we would not allow it to sink 
into a mere set of rules, and depend for its success 
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on certain mere tricks or knacks, it must forever 
refresh itself out of the fountain of first principles, 
and inspire itself with the contemplation of even un- 
attainable ideals. 

This leads us to a brief sketch of the main 
thoughts which this essay of the great Englishman 
contains. I am surprised, when I enumerate them, 
to see. how thoroughly they are the thoughts 
which all our modern education has tried to realize. 
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Here they are fully conceived in the rich mind of 
the representative man of two centuries ago. This 
is the value of his treatise in the history of educa- 
tion. Milton’s ideas, then, about education are 
really reducible to three great ideas, which may 
be thus named: Naturalness, practicalness, noble- 
ness. These are the three first necessities of edu- 
cation, which he is always trying to apply; and 
what has modern education done more than.this? 


THANKSGIVING. 
I thank Thee that I learn 


Not toil to spurn; 


With all beneath the sun 


It makes me one;— 


For tears, whereby I gain 
Kinship with human pain; 
For Love, my comrade by the dusty ways, 


I give Thee praise. 


—Emily Read Jones. 


THE SALARY QUESTION. — 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT OF HARVARD. 
[Interview in Boston Herald.] 


Young women teachers are often not more than 
twenty or twenty-one years of age, and have not 
had the training which young men who propos? 
to devote themselves to college and university 
work have received. 

There is not the length of service expected from 
the great body of young women who enter the 
calling. Asa matter of fact, large numbers of young 
women who become teachers in the public schoo's 
do not stay in the profession more than two or 
three years. 

Should not the woman teacher who does the 
same work as the man teacher receive the same 
pay? is asked. No, because as a rule the woman 
teacher is not in the profession for life. 

In Boston the maximum for teachers should be 
the same as for the professors at Harvard—$5,50). 

Would not this reform tend to discourage men 
from entering the profession? is asked. No, the 
reverse. I suppose we all recognize the general 
fact that all over the United States the pay of the 
teachers is low. It begins low and it ends lower 
in proportion to their attainments and their ser- 
vice. That is the first thing I want to deal with, 
that the rise in the teacher’s salary in this country, 
as she or he goes along in the service, is altogether 
inadequate. 

My view of the expedient range of salaries in the 
teaching profession is derived, of course, from my 
experience in regard to the salaries of university 
teachers. 

We have now in this country some good exam- 
ples of the way to deal with the salary of men who, 
having received an elaborate education in youth, 
devote themselves to the profession of teaching, 
and rise by successive stages in their pay. That 
is the wise way. That is the way to secure the sort 
of men that the university needs in its teaching 
staff. We have a great range in university sala- 
ties. They begin much lower than the lowest 
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teaching salary in our large cities; not lower, of 
course, than many rural salaries of teacher, but 
lower than the lowest salary in many urban ‘sys- 
tems. 

Thus an assistant at Harvard University begins 
his service often at a salary not exceeding $250 a 
year, and he works at that rate for ome or two 
years ; he then perhaps gets a little better, $400 or 
$500, and then he goes to $1,000 if he continues in 
the service, and then to $1,200, $1,300, $1,409, 
$1,500, in successive years. Then if he succeeds, 
he gets to $2,500 and stays there for five years; 
then to $3,000, where he stays five years; then to 
$4,000, and every five years he gets $500 more, un- 
til he gets the maximum, which is now $5,500. He 
may not reach this maximum until he is forty-five ; 
he can easily do that, and with good fortune in 
getting promotion by filling vacancies, he may 
reach it earlier. 

That is just the sort of system which ought to be 
introduced all over the country in public school 
systems. That is the way to get good life work, 
service for life. 

This standard for teachers’ salaries should be ap- 
plied in all public school systems, not everywhere 
with the same maximum, of course, but everywhere 
with the same method; and the maximum of a pub- 
lic school system ought to be the same as the maxi- 
mum in the same region for a college professor. 
It should not be less; it should be equal to the 
maximum for the college professor. In Boston, 
therefore, the maximum should be $5,500. 

But we are nowhere near this condition in our 
country. What are the reasons? Why is it that 
the public school teacher is inadequately paid, and 
not as well paid as the teachers in other institutions 
of public education, like the state universities, for 
example, and the great technical schools? The 
first reason is that the public school system 1s 
mainly occupied by women, and by very young 
women, and these young women have not had the 
training which young men who propose to devote 
themselves to college and university work have re- 
ceived. They have not made the investment in 
years of study—no approach to it. 
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An assistant appointed for the first time at the 
pay of $250 a year at Harvard is ordinarily a man 
twenty-five years old, almost always twenty-four, 
often older, and he has had a long education at his 
parents’ expense or his own expense. He has 
earned his way. That is not at all true of the young 
women who enter the public school system as 
teachers. They are often not more than twenty 
or twenty-one years of age, and they have rather 
seldom had more than a high school training, with 
the addition perhaps of a year or two in the normal 
school. It is this lower stage at which the profes- 
sion of teaching in the public schools is entered 
which accounts in part for the low salaries. 

And then there is not the length of service ex- 
pected, in accordance with known facts, from the 
great body of young women who enter the calling. 
As a matter of fact, large numbers of young women 
who become teachers in the public schools do not 
stay in the profession more than three or four 
years. In some cities I have heard the average re- 
sult stated lower than that, but that is quite a com- 
mon result in our cities. Some of these young 
women who leave the service leave because they are 
not well fitted for it physically or by disposition, 
but many of them leave the calling for the reason 
that they take a superior calling, and particularly 
motherhood. Now that is an inevitable condition, 
and nobody could possibly wish that it were other- 
wise. Nevertheless, that is one of the reasons why 
the pay of the public school teacher averages low 
in our country, even in the cities. 


THE EDUCATION NEEDED. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT M. G. BENEDICT, 
Utica. 


What kind of an education will be of greatest 
service to our children? The kind of education 
will depend largely upon the aptitute of the child, 
but certain qualities need to be developed and es- 
tablished regardless of his vocation. They need 
the gentle but firm restraining influence of parents 
and teachers. Proper restraint is not inconsistent 
with individual liberty. Restraint and freedom 
may seem paradoxical, but they go hand in hand. 
Many a boy has gone wrong because he has never 
been restrained. The Prodigal Son was lacking in 
this respect. If we could go back into the early his- 
tory of this wayward boy we would undoubtedly 
find an impulsive, unrestrained youth whose foi- 
wardness and pertness were made the jest of his 
admiring friends. _ He should have been so early 
restrained that he would have thought it neither 
safe nor wise to ask for his portion of goods to 
waste in unseemly living. The riotous, promis- 
cuous, hap-hazard election in morals, in religion, 
or in studies is fraught with danger and is likely to 
be destructive to the best interests of our youth. 
Our children need to establish habits of punctuality, 
of obedience, of reverence, of study, of work. I 
know no system of education that is worthy of the 
name that does not require these dominant qualities 
as its basic principles, and demand strict, but gen- 
tle, conformity thereto as long as the student is 
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under the tutelage of parents and instructors. Any 
institution or system of education that demands less 
than this is a foe to young men, and an enemy to 
the cause of education and good government—- 
Report. 


STUDIES OF JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 


BY ARTHUR MACDONALD, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Reprinted from the Medical Record, July 20, 1907.] 


The scientific study of crime is in its beginning, 
but the investigation of criminal youth is still more 
exceptional. It may therefore be of interest and 
value to give the results of three studies in juvenile 
crime. One consists mainly in observations of the 
physical defects of sixty-five young persons. 
Another is a more general study of 200 children 
from six to twelve years of age in a reformatory. 
The third is a special investigation of a “criminal- 
born child.” While these results are quite incom- 
plete, yet it is hoped that they may serve as a sug- 
gestion for further inquiry along these lines. 

Some Physical Defects of Sixty-five Young 
Criminals —Table No. 1 gives the percentage in 
order of frequency of some prominent physical de- 
fects of sixty-five young criminals." 

Some of these defects are normal in lower races 
and in animals, and favor the theory that the crimi- 
nal is a reversion to a lower type. While it is 
doubtless true that these criminals have more 
physical defects than people in general, yet it is 
impossible to say just how many more, since a 
sufficient number of people in general have not as. 
yet been studied with thoroughness adequate to. 
warrant trustworthy comparison. Notwithstand- 
ing the advancement of this age, the serious study 
of normal living man has hardly commenced.? 


TABLE 1. 

Per Per 
Cent. Defects : Cent. Defects 
75 Arm-reach greater than 37 Antitragus of ear large. 

height. 37 Helix of ear rudimen- 
68 Projection of lower tary or absent. 

jaw. 35 Thick lips. 
68 Defective palate. | 34 Face not symmetrical. 
65 Ears standing out. 34 Length of fingers. 
65 Ears adherent. greater than that of 
56 Head defective in palm. 

shape. 32 Mouth kept open. 
53 Bumps on forehead 28 Skin dark. 

prominent. 25 Nose crooked. 
52 Prominent cheekbones. 9] Hairy skin. 
51 Teeth defective. 
87 Occipital protuberance 


large. 


Antecedents.—Of the sixty-five criminals stud- 
ied, it was possible to obtain data in only forty- 
five cases. The number of defects is doubtless 
much below the reality, as there are so many 
temptations to conceal them. The most frequent 
hereditary taints are: (1) Nervous diseases, 95 per 
cent.; (2) lung diseases, 64 per cent.; (3) alco- 
holism, 62 per cent.; (4) insanity, 47 per cent.; (5) 
epilepsy, 32 per cent.; (6) mental backwardness, 
20 per cent. 
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TABLE 2, 
Antecedents of 45 young criminals No. ceet. 

Insanity :-— 

Paternal and maternal relatives......... 17 37.77 

Mental 9 20.00 

Epilepsy or convulsions................0. 16 32.00 

Nervous character:— 

Nervous diseases :— 

Alcoholism :— 

ce basi a. 22 43.88 

Excess of coffee drinking:— 

Lung diseases :— 


The prominence of nervous diseases suggests 
the results of extreme pressure due to the ab- 
normal conditions of modern life. -The author has 
indicated this in detail in Senate Document No. 12, 
58th Congress, 3d Session, entitled, “Statistics of 
Crime, Suicides, and Insanity.” 

A Study of 200 Children from 6 to 12 Years of 
Age in a Reformatory.—Of these children, 134 
were abandoned children, 13 had been in the poor- 
house, and the majority of these had committed 
crime before, 44 had been vagabonds, and 19 beg- 
gars, 146 thieves, and 33 embezzlers. The social 
surroundings of those children were substantially 
the same, coming from the lower classes and being 
in the same institution, having the same school ad- 
vantages, and being born in the same city. 

In 10 cases the father was insane, in 14 the 
mother; epilepsy was found in the father in 11 in- 
stances, in the mother 15 times, and in sisters and 
brothers 7 times. Other nervous diseases were 
found in the father in 2 cases, and in the mother in 
24 cases. In 78 cases the father was an alcoholic, 
in 5 the mother, and in 2 both parents; 224 per 
cent. (45) were illegitimate, about 10 per cent. 
more than the general average for the city. 

In 47 cases the father was dead, in 29 the mother, 
and in 13 both parents; in 15 cases the father and 
mother lived apart, and in 4 cases they lived in con- 
cubinage. There now remain 80 cases in which 
the children might have normal home training, but 
unfortunately in 48 of these the father, in 24 the 
mother, and in 15 both parents left home in the 
daytime to go out to work. In 6 cases extreme 
poverty and in 15 sickness of parents prevented 
the children from having any education and train- 
ing. 

It is noteworthy that so few of the parents were 
criminals ; in 8 cases the father and in 7 the mother 
had been convicted of crime. 

In 24 children rickets was present, in 9 heredi- 
tary syphilis, in 12 scrofula, in 4 hydrocephalus, in 
49 there were found injuries or wounds on the 
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head, 15 of which must have affected the mental 
condition. In 25 cases there were chronic dis- 
eases. 

In at least 68 children there was mental weak- 
ness; of these 35 were morally deficient, 7 were 
hysterical, 5 had paronoia. 

In 52 cases the anterior circumference of the 
heart was greater than the posterior, and in 122 
instances the reverse was true; in 26 cases the two 
circumferences were equal, 128 were brachycepha- 
lic, 58 mesocephalic, and 14 dolechocephalic. 

There were 4 cases of microcephaly, 9 of trocho- 
cephaly, 36 showed a degree of asymmetry, 49 
limbose coronal suture, 32 bulging out of the 
parietal eminence, 14 a depression in the parietal 
occipital region, 21 with retreating forehead, 11 
with large superciliary ridges, 12 with temporal 
muscle, 19 with irregular limits to where the hair 
begins, 30 with wrinkles in the forehead, 12 with 
asymmetrical spots in the iris, 30 with adherent ear 
lobes, 17 with ears unsymmetrical as to size and 
insertion, 31 with Darwinian nodules, 20 with 
Wildermuth ear, 14 with decayed teeth, 21 with gap 
in row of teeth, 39 with irregularly inserted teeth, 
43 with high standing gums, 41 with torsus pala- 
tinus, 26 with birthmarks. Other stigmata were 
found in 134 cases. Of the 83 normal children, 
there were only 5 with no stigmata. 

There was no unusual number with abnormal 
sensibilities. There was no conspicuous obtuse- 
ness to pain. The general physical development 
of the children was good, corresponding to the 
favorable hygienic conditions in which they lived. 
A striking physical development was noted in 17 
cases, and a very defective one in 7 cases; 4 were 
left-handed, and 1 ambidextrous. 

Nervous abnormalities were not specially fre- 
quent; 10 had strabismus, 17 difference of pupils, 
23 facial irregularities, 16 with no abdominal re- 
flex, 6 had convulsive tics, and 8 stuttered; 17 
others had various nervous abnormalities. 

Out of the 200, 83 were tattooed, a relatively 
large number. —. The. tattooing consisted in the 
simplest forms, as heart, arrow, crown, coat of 
arms, initials, banner, cross, anvil, anchor, ship, 
sailor, dolphin, snake, women, bracelet, ring, head, 
athlete, dumbbell, Indian, tomahawk, horse’s head, 
clown, half-moon. The location of the tattooing 
was on the arm, except in three cases, in which 
it was on the breast. Of the 83 normal children, 
32 were tattooed; of the 68 mentally defective, 21 
were tattooed. The cause of the tattooing was due 


mostly to imitation, it being a common practice in 
the institution. 


TABLE 3. 
Criminal Insane. 
Ear Per Norma) Per Cent. Per 
Cent. Cent. 
Men Women 
Pavillion regular...... 29.2 50.55 62. 46. 
Lobe adherent ....... 25. 26. 13. 39. 
Outjutting ........... 24, 12.5 3.2 42 
Of Wildermuth....... 18. _ 62 9.12 6.26 
Antihelix prominent... 14.2 ais 11.5 26. 


We will add here a few tables giving the results 
of some minor studies, Table 3 gives the results 


of study of the ears in different classes of people by 
Gradenigo. 
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Table 4 gives the results of the investigations of 


Ottolenghi and Maupaté as regards the nose in 
thieves. 


' TABLE 4. 
Maupaté, 
Nose in Thieves Cent. Gens. 
Base elevated... 32.13 81.25 


It has been said that thieves have large noses 
and swindlers pointed noses. But the number in- 
vestigated is so small as to make such a conclusion 
merely tentative. 

Marro gives in Table 5 the antecedents of crimi- 
nals indicating the possible influence of hereditary 
conditions. Akcoholism, cerebrospinal diseases, 
and immorality in character play the most promi- 
ment part. 


TABLE 5. 

Father, Mother, Ancestors Ancestors, 
Per Pee Paternal, Maternal, 
Antecedents Cent. Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Alcoholism ............. 41. ates 
9.2 3.3 2.7 4.1 

Immorality or violent 

Consumption ........... 5.1 10.1 


_ According to Lombroso and Marro, those 
addicted to the use of alcoholic liquors are fre- 
quent among the antecedents of thieves, as indi- 
cated in Table 6. 


TABLE 6. 
Lombroso, Marro, 
Per Per 
Epilepsy ia Parents of Cent. Cent. 
Suicide of parents:— 
Thieves «....... 5. 5.1 
Insanity in parents:— 
Parents addicted to drink:— 


The Criminal-Born Child—In accordance with 
the belief of Dietrich,3 the child to be described i!- 
lustrates the criminal type. 

Carlo was 10 years old, 110 cm. in height, 
weight 18 kilograms, length of head 170 mm., 
width of head 140 mm., circumference of head 505 
mm. The child was very short for its age, its head 
was very large (macrocephaly), its eyes large, glis- 
tening, and projecting prominently from the orbits. 
A little down covered the forehead. The child 
had a snub nose, the sutures of the head were 
prominent and easy to feel, the teeth were very 
small and irregularly arranged, the zygoma were 
prominent. The visual field was abnormal, show- 
ing peripheral scotoma. The esthesiometer gave 
2.2 on right wrist, 2 on left wrist, and 2 on the 
tongue. . Electrical sensibility on right, 40.0, on 
left, 15.0; sensibility to pain on right, 15.0, on left, 
25.0. The father died of pneumonia at 41; he was 
a strong drinker; the mother died at 31 of uterine 
trouble, was always sickly; had seven children, of 
whom three are living. 
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Right after its birth the child was difficult to 
treat, and caused the nurse much trouble; at 
eighteen months of age the child began secret 
habits, and no way could be found to prevent it. 
When larger he would bite and scratch other chil- 
dren. He began to drink wine. He was a liar. 
He began to steal when two years of age. The 
child since his birth had been subject to starting 
up in its sleep and to spells of vertigo. He was 
very uncleanly. At school his desire to steal in- 
creased continually; he would steal from his 
schoolmates; he would put his hand into the 
pocket of his sister, stealing her money to buy 
candy. He read bad books. He was very fond 
of his aunt, and was sent to her after the death of 
his mother. He had an intense hatred for any one © 
who did him the least wrong, and sought oppor- 
tunity for revenge. 

According to Dietrich, the following are some 
of the principal stigmata of the criminal type: 
Plagiocephaly, megalocephaly, microcephaly, prog- 
nathism, irregularity of teeth, ears outstanding, 
hypertrophy of genital organs, asymmetry of face, 
inequality of body, especially the eyes, ears, hands, 
and feét. In many cases bad secret habits are 
practiced from the earliest periods. It should be 
noted that no individual would have all those stig- 
mata, yet would have some of them in a striking 
way. 
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ALL HONOR TO JAPAN. 
BY EDWIN GINN. 


Japan has spoken, and the word has gone around 
the world. Her answer should emphatically 
silence all the Hobsons on both sides of the Pa- 
cific. They have all failed to pick a quarrel with 
Japan, and all such men of every nationality shou'd 
henceforth be frowned upon by every lover of 
peace. Hereafter their words must have little 
weight, for not in all history has there been a more 
emphatic demonstration of the friendship of one 
nation for another than Japan has now given us. 
It is worth the sending of our ships to the Pacific, 
if that was necessary to invite or insure the 
demonstration; but I am wondering if it would 
have made any difference whatever whether 
one or one hundred battleships went. It was not 
that our national greeting was borne by battleships. 
It was not fear that brought forth this demonstra- 
tion from Japan. This outburst of feeling could 
come only from a nation that loved peace better 
than war, that loved America, and was not seeking 
opportunity to pick a quarrel. If there is any trou- 
ble between Japan and America, without doubt 11 
will be largely our fault. Her people are peace- 
loving and her friendship for America dates back 
acentury. It is the most cruel thing on the face 
of the earth to disturb this kindly feeling by in- 
nuendoes such as have been going the rounds of 
Our newspapers and our cheap politicians for the 
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last year. It is not, I repeat, big battleships that 
have produced this profound impression, that have 
called forth this strong demonstration towar is 
our people. Had we been present with cannon, 
our representatives would have received the same 
kind of reception. We are all wrong in thinkin 
that force inspires love in one people for another. 
It might inspire a fear that will compel each na- 
tion to arm to the teeth, but the peace that rests oa 
such a foundation is a tremendous burden to this 
world, and in an emergency is good for nothing. 

I hope the election this fall will resut in sending 
strong peace men to our Congress, men who think 
well of their fellows and are not afraid of them. 
No nation on the face of the earth really wishes 
war. It is not for the interest of any nation to have 
war. A few selfish and reckless men make all the 
trouble. Let us have a more wholesome respe ‘t 
and confidence one nation for the other, and end 
this paralyzing distrust. Distrust is the basis of 
these great armaments. A proper regard for each 
other ; that alone will reduce these burdens.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


A CONFESSION. 
BY FRANK A. FITZPATRICK. 


I have read with a great deal of interest recent 
articles on juvenile literature. They have moved 
me to jot down here a sort of confession relative :o 
my own reading, and the many interests in the 
literary world which I developed without any as- 
sistance from teachers or-parents. 

I never knew how I learned to read, but at an 
early age T began to read “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and, strange to say, “Capitola Black,” 
by Mrs. Southworth. “Robinson Crusoe” fell into 
my hands, and I devoured it with the greatest 
pleasure. “Swiss Family Robinson” did not inter- 
est me, nor did the works of Captain Mayne Reid, 
which were then considered the proper thing for 
boys. During my ninth year I read Bunyan’s 
“Holy War: or, The Siege of Man’s Soul.” [t 
made a profound impression upon mv_ mind, 
though I did not see the allegory at all, and was 
only interested in the story of the military opera- 
tions. But since that time, and at a very early age, 
I read the story of the Siege of Troy, of Tyre, :f 
Saragossa, and imbibed a fondness for the story of 
the defence of a beleaguered fortress. ~ 

This year introduced to me Whelpley’s “Com- 
pend of Universal History,” a present from our 
minister. This fixed, through its glowing de- 
scription of the rise and glory of Athens, the story 
of Rome, the rise of the Mohammedan world, and 
the meteoric career of Napoleon, a taste and a de- 
sire for history. During this vear IT read Smith’s 
“History of Greece,” Abbott’s “Life of Napoleon,” 
Scott’s “Life of Napoleon,” and Plutarch’s Lives. 
My teacher in the grammar school gave me a copy 
of Homer’s “Tliad.” T read it in a desultovy 
fashion, with the result that my taste for Homer 
and for poetry was practically destroyed. 

In my tenth year T read a book on Arctic ex- 
plorations, Frobisher, Parry, Ross, Franklin, and 
Kane. The world was then more narrow than 
now, and everybody was interested in the search 
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for Sir John Franklin and his associates and com- 
rades. Then followed a desire for travels and ex- 
plorations, and Atkinson’s “Western Siberia,’ 
Marco Polo, Stuart’s “Australia” followed. | 
made the acquaintance of Scott’s novels. All cf 
them were read this year. I still think “Quentin 
Durward” the best of the lot. 

In my eleventh year I made the acquaintance 
of the yellow-back novel, the precursor of the dime 
novel of the later period and of the present day; 
Jack Shepherd, Claude Duval, Dick Turpin, the 
highwayman series, together with the Tower of 
London romances, which books, with others cf 
‘more horrid type, were displayed on every news- 
stand. The same yecrI read “Eugene Aram,’ 
“Zanoni,” and “A Strange Story,” by Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. My mother, a lover of Scott and Dickens, 
tried to interest me in Dickens, but I did not care 
for Dickens, and aside from “A Tale of Two Cities” 
and “Bleak House,” I still have a lack of apprecia- 
tion for Dickens. 

My twelfth year was spent in history again, 
much of the Napoleonic era, though the “Annals 
of Tacitus,” which fell into my hands at this time, 
made a great impression upon me, and I read it 
again and again and again, and to-day I enjoy read- 
ing the story of the Roman legions and the fierce 
conflicts with the German barbarians as much as 
when I was a boy. The story of Greece always 
charmed me more than the story of Rome, and pa‘ 
ticularly the story of Athens. I shed bitter tears at 
the downfall of Athens under the merciless blows of 
materialistic and utilitarian Sparta. To my mind, 
Macaulay’s tribute to Athens, in closing his essay 
on Mitford’s “History of Greece,” is one of the 
most eloquent excerpts in our language. 

In my thirteenth year I tried to read Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and bv 
judicious skipping found what interested me in its 
pages ; for nearly five years thereafter I recurred te 
Gibbon again and again with ever increasing in- 
terest, until it really meant for me “that splendid 
bridge which joins the old world to the new.” 
During this year I read “Thaddeus of Warsaw” and 
“The Scottish Chiefs,” by Jane Porter, which did 
not impress me, probably because of my discovery 
of Dumas’s “Three Guardsmen” and its many se- 
quels, which, with “Monte Cristo” and the other 
Dumas romances, I proceeded to devour. 

What sort of a scholar was I at this time? 
Average; poor in grammar, average in arithmetic, 
very good in the other studies, application good, 
spent the necessary time on my studies, had poor 
teachers, and was greatly interested in outdoor 
sports. 

In my fourteenth year I rebelled against my 
mother’s puritanical methods, developed a pro- 
nounced dislike to Sunday school and church. Ta 


-our home it was a sin to read anything on Sunday 


except the Bible and a good old Presbyterian book, 
“Nelson on Infidelity.” From this book I learned 
of Paine’s “Age of Reason,” and Voltaire. I used 
money earned by shoveling snow off of neighbors’ 
sidewalks to purchase a copy of the “Age of Rea- 
son.” | read it in the woodshed, but it made lit- 
tle impression upon me—with Voltaire it was dii- 
ferent—but at any rate I made great use of both 9! 
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these authors in making my Sunday school teacher 
very unhappy. 

Finally, a very able man, broad-minded and wise, 
discovered me in a library alcove reading Voltaire. 
He talked with me, and, inviting me to his study, 
gave me Theodore Parker’s “Sermons on Theisra 
and Atheism.” He allowed me to read about an 
hour at a time on these sermons, never questioned 
me, but allowed me to drift back, as I did, into a 
harbor of peace. 

Before leaving high school I was familiar with 
the skeleton facts of the history of the world and 
the rise of the great powers of the world. I had 
become familiar with the accounts of expeditions 
into the unexplored parts of the world and was be- 
ginning to become acquainted with the essayists, 
especially Alison, Macaulay, Whipple, Froude, 
and Carlyle. 

Now what is the result? I have no love for 
poetry; I care nothing to read a play, whether it is 
by Shakespeare, Moliere, or Shaw; I dislike 
Dickens, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and Henry James. “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham” is the only one of Howell’s productions 
that interests me. “Treasure Island,’ by Steven- 
son, is a source of delight, but I cannot understand 
why people go into esctasies over Stevenson's other 
books. Kipling I enjoy greatly; he touches very 
often the chords on which are attuned the world’s 
joys and hopes and sorrows. 

Maurus Jokai and Sienckeviez are the novelists 
nearest to my heart to-day. On a journey re- 
cently I put into my bag Von Bawerck’s review of 
Karl Marx’s third proposition, and on this journey 
in addition read Palmer’s ‘Lucy of the Stars” and 
“Pam,” with a great deal of interest. Alger, Optic, 
Henty, Castleman—well, I’m glad I did not have 
to read them in my day. The dime navel is much 
better. It has action, it rests and feeds the imagi- 
nation, it eulogizes and extols virtue and chroni- 
cles the downfall of vice and the unhappy ending of 
unfair play and brutality. 

My children do not care for the books that 
pleased me, yet they browse around, in and out, 
among my books and among their own. They 
have their own tastes, and defend their judgments 
excellently. While not excelling in English at 
school as it is taught, they do have a grasp over 
the things they read. They do not have my enthu- 
siasm over books, and yet they often surprise me 
by what they have picked up and by the sanity of 
their views. 

Teachers worry needlessly over what their pu- 
pils read; each one should be helped in the line in 
which his interests lie. ‘The Memoirs of Baron 
de Marbot” will attract any boy’s attention awav 
from cheap literature. “The White Company,” by 
Conan Doyle, “Micah Clarke,” by Conan: Doyle, 
and the same author's 
Holmes will take a boy’s tastes and form them on 
a higher plane. Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” 
and Kipling’s “Captains Courageous” will intro- 
duce a boy to “Quentin Durward” and “Ivanhoe,” 
“The Talisman,’ “Count Robert of Paris,” and 
then the way is paved for the right kind of biog- 
raphy. 

Personally, I feel sorry for the man who cannyt 
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enjoy Edgar Allan Poe’s prose works, upon which 
are founded the detective stories of the day. i 
also feel sorry for the man who cannot enjoy Bul- 
wer’s “Coming Race,” the precursor of much oi 
the work done by Jules Verne, Haggard, Kipling, 
Andrew Lang, and Pemberton. I feel sorry, too, 
for the man who cannot enjoy Mitchell’s “The 
Pines of Lory,” “Iole,” by Chambers, “Calumet 
K,” by Merwin Webster, “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
by Booth Tarkington. All these form literature ; 
whether they will survive, no one can tell. 

The American people have grown to be the 
greatest book-reading community that the worid 
has seen. Naturally, they read novels more than 
any other class of books, and it is right and proper 
that they should. But they -also read Herberi 
Spencer, Darwin, Carlyle, Huxley, Tyndall, Goethe, 
Sienckeviez, Jokai, Renan, Mazzini, Ibsen, Shaw, 
Weissman, Hugo, Balzac, Hegel, Kant and 
Schopenhaur to a very much greater extent than 
each is read at home. Although this is an ec - 
nomic age, in this country there is a devotion to 
literature and to study unparalleled since the days 
of the Italian Renaissance. But my teacher frien-1s 
must not expect to find these centres of interest in 
literature in the shadow of high school, or colleg>, 
or library, for the atmosphere of neither is favor- 
able to the growth of strength or taste in literature. 
Helen Keller recently phrased it—‘I do not like 
college, I thought it would be a place where one 
could think ; instead, it is only a place where one 
can work.’—School and Home Education. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


In the university extension movement hundreds 
of men and women are getting a college education 
with full credit for degrees. Thousands are at- 
tending trade schools. Hundreds of thousands 
are getting instruction in the evening lectures ar- 
ranged by the board of education. Everyone c! 
the many settlement houses in the East Side is, 
broadly speaking, a centre of education,—the 
the educational work of the socialists, a propaganda 
instance, where the stone steps have been worn out 
in ten years. 

Schools like those of Cooper Union, the Y. M. 
C. A., and the Y. W. C. A., are crowded. Then 
the educational work of the socialists, a propagan:la 
about to reach the dignity of a college course. 

From October until March seventy-five niglit 
schools are in operation, with an attendance cf 
over 100,000 and 1,600 teachers. Ten of these are 
of high school grade. Two are given up exclu- 
sively to manual training, where adults can learn 
electrical and mechanical engineering, plumbing, 
carpentering, and many other trades. In this 
manual training work, New York, in common witi 
many other progressive cities im the United States, 
is seeking to avoid what is the chief cause of pov- 
erty in London and England to-day—namely, tht 
while there is a shortage of skilled artisans, there 
is an enormous surplus of unskilled, 


povert /- 
stricken labor. 


There was a period of many years 
during which work was so plenty over there that 
the workers became extra careless as to the educa- 
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tion of their children, and the British government 
did not use measures sufficiently stringent to com- 
pel the boys and girls of the street to attend school. 
It 1s those boys and girls, now grown up, with 
families dependent on them, who are the main sui- 
ferers to-day. Education by force has never beea 
as popular in England as it is in the United States, 
Canada, and Japan. 

More than 30,000 foreigners attend the night 
schools of New York. Those who have learned to 
speak, read, and write English are now studying 
American _ institutions. District Superintendent 
Elgas is especially proud of these foreigners. The 
attendance at these night schools is increasing at 
the rate of about 20 per cent. a year. Recently it 
was noticed that a negro woman, seventy-five years 
old, was a pupil, and learned to read and write. 

The system of free public lectures, under the 
supervision of Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, is well 
known. In the season ended last June 4,000 lec- 
tures were given to a total attendance of more than 
1,100,000. This work began in 1889, when 136 
lectures were given to a total attendance of about 
20,000. That means that in only sixteen years this 
fall lecture work increased in lectures over twenty- 
one fold, and in attendance fifty-five fold. The 
increasing appreciation of the people is shown in 
the fact that the increase in attendance was near:y 
three times as good as the increase in lectures. 
Dr. Leipziger is right in believing that these lec- 
tures are practically the greatest thing in the wor!'d 
along educational lines. Their scope is wide, em- 
bracing science, history, art, music, literature, and 
the humanities in general.. They are given ia 
Italian, Yiddish, and French, as_ well as in English. 

The demand for books at the libraries on the 
subjects of the lectures also attest their value. 
One little library over in Broeklyn, in Tompkins 
park, circulated more than 300 of such books. 


THE PUPILS’ HEALTH. 


Does the sunlight reach every nook and cranny 
of your building? 

Are the floors washed thoroughly and often? 

Have those “abominations of desolation,” the 
common drinking cups, been abolished ? 

Have the pupils been cautioned about the use of 
the pencils, pens, and erasers of others? 

Have you a nurse’s room properly equipped for 
all emergencies? 

When a case of contagious or infectious disease 
attacks a pupil or any member of his household do 
you burn all the pupil’s books and papers, and dis- 
infect his desk and locker? 

Which disinfectant do you regard as most ef- 
fective? 

Do you have entire rooms disinfected? Tf so, 
in what manner? 

What are your views on fumigation? 

Do you strictly observe the rules governing the 
return of a pupil from an infected household? 

Have you an adequate playground? 

Are hygienic and yet appetizing luncheons served 
in your school? 


Do your pupils dress sensibly for all weathers? 
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Do you encourage “the joy of living’? 

Are you an element of happiness in the life of 
your school? 

Have you those wonderful lubricants of all the 
creaking wheels of school life, poise, charm of 
manner as well as of character, and a sense of 
humor? 

Does your advent make the sick well, and the 
well, better? 

“Oh, be my friend, and teach me to be thine!” 

Frederic Allison Tupper. 


> 


RULES AND EXCEPTIONS FOR SPELLING. 


Rule I. The letters f,°1, and s are doubled at the 
end of monosyllables when preceded by a single 
vowel; as, cliff, cress, bell. (The conjunction till 
drops one | when the prefix un- is added; as, until.) 

Exception 1. ‘The letter s is not doubled when used to 
form the possessive case or plural of a noun, or the third 
person singular of a verb; as, ring’s (possessive), rings 
(plural of noun and third sing. of verb) boy’s, boys, has, 
ete. 

kxception 2. Clef, if, of, pal, as, gas, yes, his, this, 
pus, us, thus. 

Rule II. The final consonant is doubled in ebb, 
add, odd, egg, inn, bunn, err, shirr, burr, purr, 
frett, mitt, butt, fizz, buzz, fuzz. ; 

Rule Monosyllables ending with the soun: 
of k, in which c follows the vowel, terminate with 
ck; as, sick, back, lock, etc. 

Exceptions. Tale, zine, arc, disc, sac. 

Rule 1V. When a termination beginning with 
e, i, or y, is added to a word ending in c, k is ‘n- 
serted before the vowel to preserve the hard souud 
of ¢; as, trafficking, colicky, bivouacked, etc. 

Rule V. A single final consonant preceded by a 
single vowel is doubled before an additional sylla- 
ble beginning with a vowel:— 


1. In monosyllables; as, running, skimming, getting, 
etc. 


2. In words accented on the last syllable; as, begin- 
ning, forgetting, excelling, ete, 

Note.—This is an important rule, and fi well under- 
stood will often prove a great help in determining the 
spelling of words, 

Exceptions. Derivatives in which the aecent of the 
primitive is thrown back upon another syllable; as, cabal, 
cabalism; prefer, preference; refer, reference. Also 
gaseous, inferable, transferable. 


Rule VI. Final silent e is dropped before au 


additional syllable beginning with a vowel; as,, 


trace, tracing; prune, pruning. It is also dropped 


before any suffix if immediately preceded by an-- 
other vowel; as, woe, wofully; due, duly; awe, 


awful. 

Exceptions. In hoeing, toeing, shoeing (from hoe, toe, 
shoe) e is retained to preserve the pronunciation of the 
primitive. In dyeing, singeing tingeing (from dye, singe, 
tinge) e is retained to show the spelling of the primitive, 
and the meaning of the derivative. Mileage is more 
properly written milage. Final e is retained in the ter- 
minations ce and ge when a suffix is added beginning 
with a or 0, to preserve the soft sound of ¢ and g; as, 
courageous, peaceable, changeable. 

Rule VII. Words ending in ie drop e arid 
change i to y before the suffix -ing; as, lie, lying; 
die, dying. 
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Rule VIII. Final y preceded by a consonant is 
changed to i before an additional syllable begin- 
ning with a consonant or any vowel except i; as, 
icy, iciest ; mercy, merciful ; pity, pitiless ; fly, flying. 
Also daily, laid, said, paid, slain, staid, gaiety, gaily. 

Exceptions. Derivative adjectives of one syllable; as, 
shy, shyness; sly, slyest; spry, spryer. But dry usually 
follows the rule; as, drier, driest. Before the suffix- ship, 
or -like, y is usually retained; as, secretaryship, ladylike, 
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Rule IX. Compound words usually retain the 
spelling of their derivatives ; as, harelip, rosebush. 

After compounds have acquired the force 92f 
simple words they often modify their spelling; as, 
almighty, welcome, welfare; also compounds of 
-mass; as, Candlemas, Christmas, etc.; also when 
the suffix is -full; as, harmful, hateful, etc.; also 
chilblain, fulfill, and some others.—S. R. Windell’s 
“Orthography.” 


GEOGRAPHY. 


DIRECTIONS AND DISTANCES.* 
AN EARLY LESSON PREPARATORY TO GEOG- 
RAPHY. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
THINKING IN DIRECTIONS. 

Teaching directions and distances is of the ut- 
most importance. 

Do not attempt this work until the children are 
so accustomed to school as to think independently, 
until they feel at home, until they do things and 
say things naturally. 


The time of introducing it will vary greatly, de- 
pendent wholly upon the wry they have been 
taught. 

It must not be allowed to be either memoriter 
work or mechanical. The c rildren must actually 
think out each answer. Wha: you seek is to have 
that mental activity of the child which shall lead to 
habits and tendencies of thought and speech. 

Words in an answer must always represent the 
thought of the child. 

There must be no haste in this work. A little 
every day for many days is necessary until the child 
has the habit formed of thinking directions and dis- 
tances. 

RIGHT AND LEFT. . 

Be sure that every child knows the right 
hand and left hand. This can be easily 
taught, but it must be so taught that 
the slowest child knows which is which. This 
has probably been taught many weeks before 
you take up this work, but if not, teach it promptly, 
and practice on it carefully. 


©Copyright, toes. 


QUESTIONS ON THE PICTURS. 

SraTEMENTS.—In a picture or map the top is al- 
ways called north, the bottom south, the right side 
east, the left side west. 

The girl sitting down is Anna; the girl with a 
hat is Blanche; the girl without a hat is Carrie; the 
boy with a hat is Dan; the boy without a hat is 
Eben. 

Questions.—Who is on Anna’s left? On her 
right? What is on Dan’s right? Left? What 
is on Blanche’s right? Left? What is on Car- 


rie’s right? Left? What is on Eben’s right? 
Left? 

Which boy is farthest north? 
south? 

Which girl is farthest east? 
west? 

Which boy is facing south? Which north? 

Which way is Anna facing? Which way is Car- 
rie facing? Blanche? Dan? Eben? 

What direction from Carrie is the dog? What 
direction is the dog from Dan? Eben is in what 
direction from the bench? From the cart? The 
tree is in what direction from Dan? From 
Blanche? The cart is in what direction from Car- 
tie? The tree is in what direction from Dan? 
From Blanche? Dan is what direction from Eben? 
Eben from Dan? Blanche from Carrie? Carrie 
from Blanche? 

Let the children make up questions for the class 
until the slowest child can ask questions quickly. 
He can answer them promptly long before he can 
ask them readily. 


Which farthest 
Which farthest 
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Is the dog north, or south, or east, or west of 
Anna? 

Is the tree north, or south, or east, or west of 
Anna? 

Is the fence north, or south, or east, or west oi 
Anna? 

Is the cart north, or south, or east, or west oi 
Anna? 

Is the dog north, or south, or east, or west of 
the fence? 

Is the tree north, or south, or east, or west of 
the cart? 

SraTEMENTS.—There are directions that are not 
north, south, east, or west. 

We speak of these places as north or south of 
east or west. 

We never speak of them as west or east of north 
or south, but always as north or south of east or 
west. 

If Anna looks at the dog is he north or south of 
east or west? 


What direction is the dog from Anna? What 
direction is the cart from Anna? The tree from 
Anna? The fence from Anna? 

Anna is in what direction from the dog? She 
is in what direction from the tree? From the 
cart? From the fence? 

What direction is Dan from Carrie? From 
‘ Blanche? Eben is in what direction from Carrie? 
From Blanche? 


Carrie is in what direction from Dan? From 
Eben? 
Blanche is in what direction from Dan? From 


Eben? 

The dog is in what direction from the fence? The 
tree is in what direction from the cart? The cart 
from the tree? The fence from the dog? 

QuEstions.—What direction is the catcher from 
the pitcher? The pitcher from the catcher? The 
first base from the catcher? Second base from 
catcher? Batter from centre field? Third base 
from batter? Left field from pitcher? Right 
field from catcher? Umpire from left field? 
From right field? Batter from left field? From 
right field? 
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Have children ask other questions. 
Questions.—Have the children ask their own 

questions. 

Let them ask oral questions for a day or two; 
then have them write questions. 

Have the children draw a diagram of the school- 
room. 

Have them ask questions about the directions in 

the schoolroom. 

DISTANCES. 

Every child should have a foot rule and a spring 
tape measure; i. e., a little tape measure that 
winds itself in a little tin circular case. 

At least there should be one such tape in every 
schoolroom. Of course there is at least one foot 
rule and a yard stick. 

Measure the length and breadth:— 

1. Of books. 

2. Of the top of the desks. 

3. Of the top of the teacher’s desk. 

4. Of a light (or pane) of glass. 


Measure the height of the bottom of the chairs. 
Of the bottom of the desk. Of the bottom of the 
teacher’s desk. Of the bottom of the blackboard. 
Of the bottom of the window. The width of the 
door. Of the window. 

Measure other things in the schoolroom. 

Measure the width of the schoolroom. The 
length. The width of the schoolhouse outside. 
The length. The width of the school yard. The 


Jength of the school yard. The distance from the 


gate to the left corner. To the right corner. The 
distance from the door of the schoolhouse to the 
right corner of the building. To the left corner. 
The distance from the door to the gate. From 
the rear of the schoolhouse to the rear fence. 
The distance from the right side of the school- 
house to the fence. From the left side to the fence. 
Distance from the right-hand front corner of the 
building to the same corner of the yard. From 
the right-hand rear corner to the same corner of 
the yard. From the left front corner, and from 
the left rear corner. 


(Continued on page 547.) 
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THE REAL BOY. 


I had lectured in the forenoon upon the hunger 
of a boy of twelve years for manly recognition. Ke- 
turning for the afternoon, I passed Miss Waterman 
sitting in the window intently interested in some- 
thing on the school grounds. When asked later 
what had so absorbed her thought she said: “There 
is my problem. He is talking with Miss Field. Ja- 
cob! Heisthe real thing. Oh, if you lecturers 
could only teach school! You would then have 
fewer ideal boys such as you told of this morning. 
I had Jacob last year and shall have him again next 
year. Talk about his having hunger for manly rec- 
ognition! He is a rascal and is proud of it.’ So 
deeply earnest was she that my faith in my theory 
wavered. Had not the bow been drawn a little too 
taut? By overmuch theorizing had not the ideal 
parted company with the real? 
this made me all too ready to answer in the affirma- 
tive, and the lecture of the afternoon was prefaced 
by some skilful but very distinct hedging. “What 
is said from the platform must be interpreted by 
your own life. It is a condition and not a theory 
that confronts you. Possibly, in idealizing boys 
this morning it was too strong to say that all boys 
from twelve to fourteen hunger for manly recog- 
nition. I am convinced from conversation with 
one of you that there is at least one boy in this vil- 
lage who has no such manly aspiration. He is 
evidently rather proud, than otherwise, of not being 
a gentleman.” While the hedging was going on 
the county superintendent was called out by her 
office assistant. Returning in a few minutes she 
laughed so immoderately that the lecture was inter- 
rupted.~ After a little she gave this experience: 
“This noon I engaged Jacob to distribute hand bills 
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for me, but not without some misgivings as to his 
faithfulness. When I was called to the telephone 
just now I said: ‘Yes, who is it?” 

“The young gentleman whom you engaged tu 
do some work for you.’ 

**There is some mistake, | have engaged no 
one.’ 

“*Yes, Jacob, the young gentleman whom you 
engaged to distribute your circulars.” 

Miss Waterman said: “I beg your pardon. It is 
a revelation. I'll have no trouble with Jacob. 1 
shall always remember that he really does think of 
himself as a young gentleman.” 

There is no more hedging for me. In the lan- 
guage of John Eneking, “The ideal is the choicest 
real.” 


— 


THE SMILE THAT’S NOT CONTAGIOUS. 


We believe in the smile. It is healthy when it 
is hearty, but there is a smile that is not contagious, 
that is not healthy. That is the smile that only 
comes at another's woes. The only time a pessi- 
mist smiles is when an optimist is in trouble. 
There are men and women in every community 
who never smile except at another's discomfiture, 
a smile that brings a frown in response. Such a 
smile is diabolical, marks the one who wears it as 
an imp of his Satanic majesty. Better a thousand 
times never wear a smile than to wear it only when 
it causes a frown to another. A smile that does 
not bring a smile, that is not contagious, is not a 
smile at all, but merely a sugar coating for poisoa. 
The law holds that;whoever sends poison in a box 
of candy is the most vile of all murderers, marking 
the sender as a coward, as a villain of deepest dye. 
So is he who smiles because another writhes. 


HOW THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SERVES THE PUBLIC 


The University of Pennsylvania serves the public 
in a manner so creditable that it deserves the widest 
publicity, not only because of the credit due the 
university, but to other universities who should do 
likewise. In 1906 there was at the university a 
meeting, composed of about five hundred principa!s 
of schools in Philadelphia and vicinity, the board of 
education of Philadelphia, the board of superin- 
tendents of Philadelphia, and the superintendents 
of schools in neighboring cities and counties. It 
was a social gathering, which took the form of a 
‘uncheon, at which a formal anouncement was made 
of certain important arrangements of the University 
of Pennsylvania, offering a full college course-— 
leading to the degrees of B. A. and B. S.—at hours 
at which teachers and other qualified persons em- 
ployed during the day could attend. Since 1892, 
when certain courses in history and English were 
arranged for Saturday mornings to meet the needs 
of teachers in the public schools, the University of 
Pennsylvania has conducted a_ series of teachers’ 
courses on Saturdays, which have been largely at- 
tended, several hundred teachers each year com- 
pleting the courses in one or more subjects. For 
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the year 1906 thirty-eight courses in the following 
subjects are offered: Astronomy, botany, chemis- 
try, English, French, German, history, Latin. 
mathematics, music, pedagogy, philosophy, physics, 
political and social sciences, psychology, and zool- 
ogy. The present courses are an extension of 
this work, which has proved so helpful to teachers. 
The faculty early began the consideration of a plan 
by which courses in the regular college subjects and 
leading ultimately to a degree should be opened to 
duly qualified persons and especially to teachers, 
both men and women, and be given at hours in the 
afternoons, evenings, and on Saturdays. A formal 
proposal was drawn up and ratified by the academic 
council. This plan was approved by the board of 
trustees. The community contains many who 
gladly avail themselves of the advantages of univer- 
sity study leading to a degree brought to them at 
convenient hours, as these courses at the University 
of Pennsylvania are. 

This action of the university marks an important 
step forward in the history of education. These 
courses are entirely separate and distinct from the 
college department of the university, though given 
by the same faculty, and are open to men and 
women alike. 


THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE. 


There is no accounting for names. Rhode Island 
styles her great state association an “Institute,” 
though it has no trace of a teachers’ institute as it 
has come to be known through the application of 
the term. All the same, it is a gathering of practi- 
cally every teacher of the state, with abundant funds 
to make as good a program as the country can pro- 
vide, and under conditions of creature comforts as 
attractive as can be desired. . This year the meeting 
was especially valuable, as it jogged the few typicai 
New Englanders among them, men and women 
duly traditionally standardized, out of their self-sat- 
isfied state of mind. This was due largely to a 
straight-from-the shoulder talk by Professor Al- 
bion W. Small of Chicago University, formerly of 
New England. It led to a resolution empowering 
a commission to study “what New England shou'd 
learn from education in the West.” Of course it 
did not pass, not primarily because of lack of ap- 
preciation of its importance but because it was too 
large a proposition. ,It is due Rhode Island educa- 
tors to say that no state association in New England 
is more open-minded toward the wide-awake West 
than is Rhode Island Institute. 


_— 


BANQUETING WILL S. MONROE. 


It is nothing unusual, in banqueting an educa- 
tional leader who goes from one state to another, 
but the case of Will S. Monroe is unusual. He is a 
normal school teacher and not a university man or 
superintendent. He is not principal of a norma! 
school and is not to be, and yet at the Boston City 
Club on the evening of November % educators for 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut hou- 
ored him in unstinted praise. There is a reason, 
True, he goes to the new normal school at Mont- 
clair, N. J., at a substantial increase in salary, but he 
does not go for the added income but for the en- 
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larged opportunity. He has declined a flattering 
offer as head of the department of education in one 
of the leading American universities, also tempting 
offers in many other institutions and in the city of 
Boston. He is also honored for his matchless 
knowledge of educational men and measures thie 
world over, in all time. He knows Europe better 
than any other educator ever has, and we hazara 
little in saying than they ever will. But this latest 
honor was purely personal. These men_feastel 
him because they loved him. In introducing him 
the toastmaster greeted him in this wise :— 


“We did not know God loved us in so sweet a way be- 
fore. 

’Tis He alone who can such blessings send, 

And when His love would new expression find, 

He sent thee to us and He said: 

‘Behold a friend.’ ” 


EASILY SAID. 


Rheta Childe Dow, in the November Delineator, 
says :— 

“Our schools are better than they were forty 
years ago, or twenty years ago; in some respects 
they are better than they were ten years ago. 
The charge that can with sincerity be made is that 
the schools have not advanced with other depart- 
ments of national progress. The schools—instead 
of keeping pace with the great changes that have 
affected the social order; with the altered condi- 
tions of home life, and, above all, with the great'v 
extended demands of life upon the children on 
leaving school—have lagged far behind. They 
have seemed content to exist apart from the world 
as a sort of hermit kingdom, absorbed in their own 
affairs, ignoring the rest of the universe.” 


LOCKED IN A CLOSET. 


A Massachusetts, teacher locked a little boy in a 
closet for some trifling misbehavior and forgot 
him, and he was there twenty hours before he was 
discovered. The parents were frantic when the 
boy did not come home. The police department 
made anxious search for the missing lad; finally 
the whole community was aroused, and squads of 
men formed searching parties, and looked for him 
far and near. 

The teacher was much exercised to think that 
one of her pupils was lost, and talked it over with 
her fellow teachers without once thinking that she 
had herself locked the lad in the closet the day he- 
fore. 

The boy’s account of the affair is one of the 
most tragic on record. The offence was of no 
earthly account, else the teacher or some other pu- 
pil would have recalled the incident. The boy was 
reading a story book instead of studying. He did 
not stop immediately, and so, without one word, 
she quietly took him by the arm and led him to 
the closet and shut the door and turned the key. 
No one noticed it, and it made no impression ou 
the teacher’s mind. It was in mid-afternoon. 
The boy was not concerned until he heard the 
children marching out. He then fully expected to 
be let out, and made no disturbance until the 
teacher had gone. She was bridesmaid that even- 
ing, and so left as soonas the pupils were gone, 
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Then he was frightened and frantic, and pounde 
the door, and shouted and cried himself to sleep, 
and from exhaustion and lack of air slept indefi- 
nitely. 

The teacher had occasion to go to the closet for 
some books during the forenoon, and, naturally, 
almost fainted when she saw the boy asleep. The 
light and air revived him fortunately, else the story 
would be even more tragic. 

When will teachers learn that what is a terrib'e 
offence in their eyes is trifling to a child, but that 
what is so trifling to them by way of punishment 
that they can forget it may be terrible in the life of 
a child? Such an event as this may be necessary 
for the awakening of some teachers. That it was 
not a case of murder is due wholly to the fact that 
the door did not fit any tighter, and that it did not 
happen on a Friday. 


APPRECIATED APPRECIATION. 


Never has the Journal of Education enjoyed 30 
prosperous an opening of the school vear as in 
1908, and a feature as pleasant as the reports of 
the business office is the unprecedented number of 
letters of appreciation. We rarely use these, but 
occasionally one has in it something exceptionally 
pleasing, and we let our readers share our pleasure, 


.as in the case of the following letter from the head 


of the department of education of Stanford Uni- 
versity :-— 
Stanford University, Cal., 
October 10, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Winship: Your supplement to the 
number for October 1 is-excellent. Your Journal 
grows better all the time, and is the best news 
medium we have. I wish you much success 
with it. 
Sincerely, | 
Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
We try to give all the news that is important, as 


such alone interests the class of readers to whom 
we cater. 


PARENTS AND FRATERNITIES. 


The school board of Melrose, Massachusetts, is 
trying to stop the organization of high school fra- 
ternities by appealing tothe parents. Here is the 
letter which Superintendent Fred H. Nickerson has 
sent to all parents of high school students :-— 

“Convinced by thorough investigation that secret 
societies and fraternities in the public schools are 
detrimental to the best interests of the school, the 
school committee of Melrose put into effect in No- 
vember, 1907, a regulation intended to prevent fur- 
ther extension of such organizations in our high 
school. In general the various fraternities and so- 
rorities at that time appear to have conformed to 
the ruling of the committee. As a result of their 
inactivity there was a marked improvement in the 
social and working atmosphere of the school. It is 
admitted that the regulation of the committee with 
respect to secret and limited school societies may 


not apply to the sororities as reorganized. Never- 


theless, the committee feels that these reorganized 
sororities violate the purpose for which the regula- 
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tion was adopted, and that their extension may pro- 
duce within our high school results similar to those 
which followed the existence of the societies as 
formerly organized. The school committee ask 
you as parents and citizens, loyal to the best inter- 
ests of education in our city, to make clear to your 
children the undesirability of joining any organiza- 
tion that may affect the work for which the schoois 
are maintained. ‘Trusting that you will appreciate 
the purpose of the committee and lend your aid to 
this movement, the above communication is re- 
spectfully submitted.” 


PRESIDENT HARRIET S. HAYWARD 


Plyr~tth county has one of the large county as- 
sociati of Massachusetts and one of the best. 
This }_.r it was presided over by Miss Harriet S. 
Hayward, primary supervisor of Brockton, and her 
meeting was decidedly the best in the long line of 
notable programs. So far as we know, this is the 
first time that a county in Massachusetts has elected 
a woman to preside over its destinies, and it was 
never done more intelligently and never so grace- 
fully as this year. 


> 


TAFT, EDUCATIONALLY. 


There were 10,000 pupils, alumni, and others at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the new Woodward 
High school in Cincinnati on November 5. Was 
there ever the equal of this on a similar occasion? 
The oration was by an alumnus, President-elect 
Taft. His father was on the board of control of 
this high school for twenty years and was succeeded 
by his oldest son, who inturn was succeeded: by 
William H. Taft. There were five of the Taft 
brothers educated in this school. 


Wonder how William H. Allen feels to have the 
Brewers’ Journal distributing his “Broader Motive 
for School Hygiene” liberally! We are not sur- 
prised that they do it. There is a fortune in it for 
them, theoretically, at least. 

Miss Julia Richman of New York has the _ no- 
blest message of the sociological mission of the pub- 
lic school of anyone, man or woman, in this coun- 
try. She has been New England’s convention fa- 
vorite this year. 

Mr. Taft’s first public address as President-elect 
was at the laving of the corner-stone of the new 
Woodward High school, Cincinnati. A happy 
precedent. 

Some superintendents err in that they do not 
give to teachers the same security in position that 
they demand for themselves. 

Possibly Bryan will be President before Taft—- 
of the Nebraska State University. 

There were 2,000 enrolled at the Rhode Island 
State Association. 

Governor Hughes’ wonderful re-election cost 
him but $369.65. 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 23, 24, 25. 


Never apologize for being a teacher, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
{Continued from page 543.] 

What directions does the street in front of the 
school yard run? Which way does the schooi- 
house face? 

Have the children draw a sketch of the schooi- 
room facing on the paper so that the points of the 
‘compass will be right. 

This may be very difficult. They will want tc 
make it face the left side, but they must make it 
face the top of the map, or the bottom, or the 
right, or midway between some of these points. 

This is very difficult, but highly important. 

Draw a section of the street and place the fences, 


‘ 
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yards, and so forth that run off from the street line. 
MORE DIFFICULT QUESTIONS. 


The children may have to ask at home for some 
of these answers. 

About how far from the schoolhouse to the post- 
office? 

What direction is the pest-office from the school- 
house? The schoolhouse from the post-office? 

What is the city or township on the north of 
your town? On the south? On the east? On 
the west? 

What is the nearest railroad station to the 
school? About how far is it? In what direction 
is it? 


—-+ 


— 


DRAWING. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL HAMILTON, 


Pennsylvania. 


Our children need the education of utility as 
well as the education of scholarship. They should 
be able to do, as well as to know. The scholar 
may, or may not be a useful man in the world. 
The reception, contemplation, and assimilation of 
truth make the scholar, but it is the expression of 
it in some form that makes the useful man. The 
tongue and the hand are the means through which 
the mind within makes itself useful to the world 
without. Both are important, and both should be 
carefully trained. We train the tongue to give ex- 
pression to the thoughts and feelings of the soul in 
language and in song. And so important is this 
language that we train the hand to give to it writ- 
ten expression; and here the training of the hand 
in the ordinary school ends. We are not over- 


training the tongue, but we are certainly neglect- 
ing the eye and the hand. 

The tongue has two forms of expression, lan- 
guage and music; the hand has six, writing, draw- 
ing, sculpture, painting, architecture, and the me- 
chanic arts. Drawing lies at the foundation of 
each of the others. Even in writing, the child gen- 
erally begins by drawing the letter form. We are 
not living in an age especially noted for its sculp- 
ture and painting, but our civilization may weil 
boast of its progress in the mechanic arts and in 
utilitarian architecture. Half our people are de- 
pendent upon them for their livelihood. And shall 
their children be denied the training which not 
only gives good mental development, but which 
lies at the very foundation of the industrial life they 
must-lead? We hear much in this day about 
manual training. Drawing is the gateway to the 
whole field. It trains not only the hand, but the 
eye and the intellect as well. It lies at the founda- 
tion of all mechanic arts, and leads the child along 
the intellectual heights to a life of usefulness. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


QUESTIONS ON “QUENTIN DURWARD.” — (IIL) 
BY EDITH GILES. 


III. The Settings. 

What is the general time setting of “Quentin 
Durward?” 

The departure of the Age of Chivalry from 
feudalism; the period of the power of the great 
feudal barons. 

What is the detailed time setting? . 

The fifteenth century, about the middle; the lat- 
ter part of the reign of Louis XI.; the period of 
insurrection of the rebellious barons under Wil- 
liam de la Marck. 

What is the general place setting? 

France under Louis XI. 

What is the detailed place setting? ~ 

Castle of Louis at Plessis-les-Tours. Liege, 
feudatory holding of Charles of Burgundy. The 
castle of Peronne on the river Somomex. (For 
all places mentioned, see Gardiner’s “Atlas of Eng- 
lish History,” p. 19. | France at’ the accession of 
Louis XI.) ; 

Does “Quentin Durward” come tinder this cate- 
gory: Romanticism in general has explored the 
ideal values of forest, sea, and mountaim solitude? 
Illustrate your answer. 

What are the features of the detailed background 
of “Quentin Durward”? 

(a) The social groups: Louis XI. and his satei- 
lites, his daughter, the feudal wards, Lady 
Hameline and Lady Isabelle, the Scotch guards, 
the monasteries and their inhabitants, in particular 
the castle of Liege. 

(b) The emphasis thrown upon the religious su- 
perstition, shown particularly in the character of 
the king, and upon the fetidal relations between the 
king and the barons. * 

What are the unusual temporary conditions 
shown in these groups? 

Louis XI. has elevated to high rank persons of 
low degree, as in the case of Oliver Dain. The 
distinctive power of such barons as William de la 
Marck, while a historical fact, is nevertheless one 
that was bound to pass away by the very progress 
of civilization. 

The betrothal of Princess Joan was a diplomatic 
incident of the immediate period. 

Does Scott, in “Quentin Durward,” use his 
settings in contrast or in agreement with their 
incidents? 
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In agreement; it is one of Scott’s favorite 
methods to enhance incident by the sympathetic 
influence of natural scenery and other surround- 
ings. Examples: The opening of chapter II. 
The moonlight into which Hayraddin escapes from 
the monastery and by which Quentin Durward is. 
enabled to follow him easily; the thicket where 


Quentin Durward conceals himself and discovers . 


Hayraddin’s conspiracy, etc. 

Does Scott make use of the setting for purpose 
of action or reaction of the characters upon it? 

Rather for purpose of emphasizing their action 
against it. 

Under the topic, “Shaping Forces,” are included 
all that the author supplies from himself to his work. 
His influence upon his work is deeper than any 
other, but it is that influence that gives to his liter- 
ary work that subtle quality, called “style,” or per- 
sonality. 

In what way does “Quentin Durward” show 
imaginative power in its author? 

In the way in which he enters into the personal- 
ity ofhis characters and makes them express them- 
selves. In Louis XI. we feel the nature of the 
king as Scott has described him in his introduc- 
tion. In Quentin Durward and in the Lady Isa- 
belle we feel that they are living types of chivalry. 
The minor characters also have more or less dis- 
tinctive life. 

Scott shows his imagination also in his descrip- 
tions of natural scenery; he brings to bear upon 
his work every trait of the romance of nature. 

What is Scott’s feeling for Human life, optimistic 
or pessimistic? 

He is strongly optimistic. His characters may 
come through great trials, but there is always hope 
of rescue in the end for the deserving, comfort for 
the suffering, and reward for the brave. 

Do you find in Scott’s work the personality of 
the author behind the work? 

Decidedly. It is Scott himself who speaks in 
all the purely original characters which he creates, 
and for that reason the original rather than the his- 
torical characters become the true heroes of the 
romance, although Scott may intend to make the 
historical character the leading feature. 

In “Quentin Durward” Scott proposes to write 
a romance where Louis XI. shall be the determin- 
ing character, but he is so only so far as his actions. 


‘control the events; as a matter of character influ- 


ence it is really Quentin Durward who determines 
the plot of the story, even through Louis’ apprecia- 
tion of his character. 


At least once each day girls should have their halters removed, 
the bars let down, and be turned loose like young colts.—F. B. 


Hamilton. 
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THE MARKING SYSTEM. 


November 2, 1008. 
Editor Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Winship: Referring to Mr. Mackintosh’s let- 
ter as to the marking system, let me suggest that to 
have same in a school system should not imply that the 
pupils are governed thereby. In every school the work 
of each pupil should in some form be stated for the 
benefit of three peat teacher, the parent, ard 
the pupil. 

It is hardly enaneteati that a teacher can properly 
instruct a class without having definite ideas as to the 
degree to which her teaching is effective. It is not 
enough to know that a class, as a whole, is interested, 
even enthusiastic. The individual must not be over- 
looked. It is doubtful whether this can be done so 
easily or so well in any other way than deliberately to 
rate all the pupils in a given subject. 

Parents ought to know how well or ill their chi:dren 
are doing both in their studies and in their deportment. 
The teacher’s careful estimate of pupils’ progress gives 
this information and should place part of the responsi- 
bility for failure upon those whose interest is vital. 
Moreover, it nay be noted that even though parents 
keep in close touch with the school work and are willing 
to give all possible assistance, the teachers are supposed 
to be more or less expert. If this be true the teachers’ 
opinions should be helpful. 

Few adults can judge accurately either their own abiii- 
ties or their own work, and pupils are probably even 
less competent in these respects. They need the sympa- 
thetic and impartial criticism of the teacher not only in 
daily recitations but in definite marks covering the work 
of a stated period. It is easy to mistake enthusiism 
for accomplishment and it is also difficult sometimes to 
realize that work is really satisfactory. 

Life is a succession of tests or examinations or marks 
in one form or another. They begin as soon as we may 
be called human beings. We do not know when they 
end. A marking system is not alone necessary, it is in- 
evitable. Whether in the school period it shall be so 
formulated and administered as to be practically useless, 
a large benefit, or a serious evil depends upon those in 
charge of the schools. 

Recognizing the fact that teachers, parents, and pupils 
may be helped by marks it may be said of a marking 
system that it should be simple, definite, without fine 
distinctions, not burdensome to the teacher, informing 
to parents and pupils, and emphasized usually for indi- 
viduals and only so far as may be necessary to assist in 
making the school work effective. Under these condi- 
tions the objections that may arise may be regarded us 
the unavoidable friction in any human device, and the 
benefits to teacher, parent, and pupil should be pro- 
nounced. 

For the teacher to judge the efficiency of her work 
and the degree to which the pupil is meeting his respon- 
sibilities and to advise parents and pupils as to her con- 
clusions should neither exclude any educational princi- 
ples nor affect her relation to any pupil except to make 
it stronger. 

The foregoing statements on re-reading seem somewhat 
dogmatic, but 1 judge that brevity is necessary, so I will 
let them stand. 

Yours. very truly, 
‘ Schuyler F. Herron. 
Winchester, Mass. 


The United States has 260,000 public schooi- 
houses. 
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Book Table. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
_IN THE UNITED STATES. By Samuel Train Dut- 
ton and David Snedden, Ph. D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 595 pp. Price, $1.75. 

This is the most complete study of public school ad- 
ministration that has been made, and the combination 
of Dutton and Snedden is most fortunate. Mr. Dutton 
knows school administration from the standpoint of 
experience and observation most thoroughly, and Dr. 
Snedden is as thorough a student of the subject through 
exhaustless research as there is. Both are intensely 
progressive in their spirit and keenly scholarly in their 
study of any subject. The scope of the book is com- 
plete. They reach back into history for firm standing 
ground, and build Well into the future in their an- 
ticipations. The fund of information is adequate, givivg 
quietly a reason for the hope that is in them. There are 
thirty-two great divisions of the subject as they pre- 
sent it, with an almost infinite array of subdivisions, 
thus reaching out to the utmost rim of the horizon anéd 
picking up every minutest detail within the circle. Lt 
is not only the first attempt at so complete a view of 
the subject, both telescopic and microscopic, but the 
work is accomplished with such care that we do not see 
why it need be again attempted. 


A PHYSICIAN TO THE SOUL. By Horatio W. Dres- 
ser, Ph. D., author of “The Power of Silence,” etc. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 170 pp. 
Price, $1.00, net. 
Dr. Dresser has come to be the father confessor, as it 

were, to a multitude of hungry souls. He is as ncar as 

any one can be the physician to the souls of the needy 
through the fourteen books which have from time to 

time been prescribing faith, hope, and good cheer to a 

large circle of readers. The purpose of this new vo!- 

ume by the author of “Living by the Spirit,” is to apply 
the idealism of the previous volumes to individual prob- 
lems. A portion of the book is devoted to the princi- 
ples which underlie the work of adaptation to individual 

needs and is especially meant for tenchers, mini:t r-, 

and others who wish to become physicians to the soul. 

The remainder of the book is addressed to those who 

have personal problems to solve. In the form of letters 

to various people needing help, Dr. Dresser expounds 
practical methods of thought in a very personal, imme- 
diate sort of way. These modes of thought are in- 
tended to indicate the next step beyond mental healing 
as commonly practiced. Particularly timely is a discus- 
sion of the new ecclesiastical theory known as the 
“Emmanuel Movement,’ also an essay entitled “The 
True Christian Science.” 


THE PARALLEL COURSE DRAWING BOOKS. By 
Cc. S. Hamniock and A. G. Hammock. Books L., II. 
I}I., and 1V. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is styled “The Parallel Course” because, while 
emphasizing the use of the pencil, primarily, it provides 
also for the use of the brush. Every lesson in each book 
is planned to be executed with the pencil. On each 
page are reproduced excellent examples of rendering 
with both pencil and brush, and sufficient instruction is 
given to insure intelligent work with either. The illus- 
trations and instruction are of such a nature as net to 
limit the child to the use of pencil or brush, but are 
equally adapted to drawing with colored crayons ard 
chareoal. These hooks are the result of distinct ideals, 
not alone ideals of the authors but of a “school” of edu- 
cational artists, or art teachers. This work has been done. 
more or less generally, by these teachers and their dis- 
ciples without the necessary aids and instructions such 
as these books bring. It is not alone or chiefly the par- 
allelism that distinguishes these books, but in the selec- 
tion of objects to be drawn and painted, in the order of 
sequence, in the gradation,and in the directions, so that 
this series is an important departure in class exercises 
in drawing and, as such, will receive an immediate at- 
tention in school art ‘circles. Of these books Henry 
Turner Bailey says: “The illustrations almost without 
exception are correct in perspective and consistent with 
the laws ‘of growth. The pencil drawings are large and 
simple and handled with a directness which leaves the 
pupil in no possible doubt as to what he should try to do, 
The wash drawings are equally frank and admirable in 
technique and many of the color illustrations are among 
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the best yet published for children to study. The text is 
concise and clear, and the covers of the books unusually 
attractive both in design and in color. The course ad- 
voceated is in harmony with the seasons and with other 
echool work and. offers both pupil and teacher a good 
deal of latitude in subject. 


A FOURTH READER, THE BLODGETT RBADERS. 
By Frances E. Blodgett and Andrew B. Blodgett, 
Syracuse. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Cv. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 382 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

With the Fourth Reader the pupil leaves the techni- 
calities of learning to read and reads, reads for instruc- 
tion, entertainment, and inspiration. Heretofore he has 
dealt with masterpieces, somewhat, but now he should 
revel in them: now his school reading shou'd present 
vistas of literature in its wider scope. In this year he 
should learn to love literature because of its attractive. 
ness. Here are one hundred selections from sixty differ- 
ent masters, ancient, modern, and recent. It is a genu- 
finely charming school reader, ideal in its conception. 
and no less so in the materializing of the ideal. 


ON THE OPEN ROAD. A Creed of Wholesome Liv- 
ing. By Ralph Waldo Trine, author of “In Tune 
with the Infinite.” New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. Decorative type. Price, 50 cents, net; postage, 5 
cents. 

Mr. Trine once more brings pleasure to that large 
cirele of readers in which men and women, young and 
old, findvin his thought and expression special comfort 
and inspiration. “In Tune with the Infinite.” upon i's 
appearance some years ago, won for him a clientel that 
has remained as true as the needle to the pole. This 
latest of his. books is neither large nor ambitious, but is 
designed to fill the need of a convenient pocket mentor, 
a little daily “creed of wholesome living.” The unpre- 
tentious volume is devoted to a series of layman’s ser- 
mons, each focusing upon some every-day thought. 
His first text reads: “To live our highest in all things 
that pertain to us; and to lend a hand as best we can to 
all others for this same end.” The following paragraph 
is from the sermon upon this text: “We shall come to 
our own sometime, and our own is the highest and best 
that we know; we shall come by being led in that we 
voluntarily follow our highest ideals and aspiration., 
our dreams, if you please, or we shall come by being 
pushed through suffering and loss and even anguish of 
soul, until we find all too coneretely that the better pays, 
and more, that it will have obedience.” 


XENOPHON’S HELLENICA. Edited by Professor 
Carleton L. Brownson of College of the City of New 
York. New York: American Book Company. 12mo. 
Cloth. 415 pp. Price, $1.65. 

It is the editor’s confessed aim to present in this vol- 
ume those sections of Xenophon’s work that have most 
historical value, and at the same time keep the volume 
within reasonable limits. He omits nothing of the last 
years of the Peloponessian war, or the rule and over- 
throw of the Thirty Tyrants. Afterwards he makes 
selections that reveal the main historical current of 
events, and gives summaries of the omitted parts. An 
able introduction acquaints us with the life and times of 
the Greek annalist and with his style; while the annota- 
tions, which accompany the text, illustrate and expliin 
difficult constructions and give historical and geographi- 
éal facts. In the appendices further light is cast unon 
the author and his text, while a capital index and a list 
of proper names are an addition. There is no voc ibu. 
lary. A fine map of ancient Greece forms the frontis- 
piece. The entire volume is well conceived, and cannot 
fail to be helpful to college freshmen, in whose interests 
it has specially been prepared. 
A Four- 

Years’ Course for Secondary Schools. By Martha 

Hale Shackford, Ph. D., of Wellesley, and Margaret 

Judson of Vassar. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & 

Co. Cloth. 464 pp. Price, $1.12. 

English teaching for results at both Vassar and 
Wellesley has won high place among the colleges. 
Some of this has come from the personality of the heads 
of the departments, but much from the plans worked 
out forthe teaching and in the teaching. It now de- 
velops that Vassar and Wellesley have much in common 
in their methods through an interchange of ideas and of 
teachers, hence the special fitness of this college text- 
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book, “Composition, Rhetoric, and Literature,” by 
teachers of both institutions. The eminently practical 
nature of the suggestions, directions, and examples 
down to the minutest details is a noteworthy feature, 
while the combination of the practice in student writing 
with the study of paragraphs from the masters as a 
tonie gives exceptional inspiration to the doing of one’s 
best and the doing of it habitually by creating a classic 
atmosphere for one to breathe while using the strength 
thereof in exercise. It is like taking one’s exercise in 
the field and forests rather than indoors, on paths in the 
woods rather than on the running track. 


AMERICANS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge. Philadelphia: Henry 
ae Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents; ooze calf, 

1.00. 

Senator Beveridge, more than any other young states- 
man, has made a threefold place for himself in the pub- 
lic mind in a remarkably short time. His youth was 
one of extreme hardship and deprivation until fifteen. 
In his thirties he became United States senator; refused 
an offer of $5,000 a month as a lecturer soon after he 
was forty, and was sought as a magazine writer at his 
own price. He has been in demand by platform and 
press because he always has a message, always faces 
the future courageously, always thinks it worth while 


to ny whatever he has to say as brilliantly as he can 
say it. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM FOR 
THE FOURTH GRADE. By Augusta Stevenson. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 181 pp. Price, 40 cents, 
net, postpaid, 

Dramatization has had a large share of the attention 
of the wide-awake teachers of literature in recent years, 
but this is the first time, so far as we know, that any 
of the standard publishing houses have taken such 
teaching serious enough to present a volume of chil- 
dren’s classics iu dramatic form. Here are seventeen 
children’s classics adapted from Aesop’s fables, Grimm’s 
tales, Hans Andersen's stories, Arabian Nights enter- 
tainments, and folk tales, such as children should know 
and enjoy for life, and in no way will they impress 
themselves upon children so vividly and permanently as 
when dramatized, and here the dramatization is every 
way admirable, attractive, and skilful. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘An Outline of Economics.” By John Daniels. Price, 40 cents.—— 
“New Hudson Shakespeare: King Henry the Fifth.’’ Edited by 
€. ©. Black and A. J. George.——*The Tragedy of Macbeth.” Price, 
50 cents each.——**Herodotus”’ (Books VII. and VIII.) Edited by C. 

yo Bjamin Franklin.” 
Boston: D. Heath & Co, 

Epitres L’Art Poetique.” Price, $1.00.——“William 
the Conqueror.’’ By F. M. Stenton. Price, $1.35. New York: G. 

‘Education and National Character.’’ By Ki Peabody, Abbott, 
Gladden, and others, Price, $1.50. Chicago: Re igious Education 
Medical inspectio yres 

‘*Medical Inspection of Schools.”” By L. H. Gulickand L. P. A > 
Price, $1.00. ew York: Charities Publication Committee. 

“*(s Esperanto Worth Learning?’’ By Bernard Long. Price, 5 cents. 
Rothesay, Scotland: Higgie & . 

“Zoblogy—The Loose-Leaf System of Laboratory Notes.” Pre- 
pared by T. H.Scheffer. Price,75 cents. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton’s Sen & Co 


“Lagerlof’s Christ Uegends.”” ‘Translated by V. 8. Howard. 


“Lotti, die Uhrmacherin,”” Edited by G. H. Meedler. Price, 36 


cents ——‘*Hugo's Les Miserables.” Edited by D.L. Buffum. Price, 
$1 25._—“Moser’s Der Bibliothakar. Edited by H. A. Farr. Price, 
40cents. “Viking Land.”” By WillS. Monroe. Price, $3.00. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 

“Irma in Italy.” By H.L. Reed. Price, $1.25.——‘‘The Children’s 
Treasure Trove of Pearls.” By M. W. Tileston. Price, $1.50,— 
“The Elm free Fairy Rook.” Edited by Clifton Johnsen. Price, 
$150. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Specimens of Exposition and Argument.’’ Compiled by Milton 
Percival and R. A. Jelliffe. Price, 9 cents..-—“The Bible for Home 
and School—Hebrews.”” By E. J. Goodspeed. Price, 50 cents.—— 
“Text-Book of School and Class Management.’’ By Felix Arnold. 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Mugen.” Oy Fenny Runnels Poole. Price,40 cents. Bridgeport, 
Connecticut: Niles Publishing cupeert. 

‘*Rebingon Crusoe in Esperanto.” Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. 

“Training the Teacher.’’ By A. F. Schauffler. Price, 50 cents, 
Philadelphia; Sunday School Times Company. 

“A First Book in Phonics.” By Florence Akin. Price, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Atkinson, Mentser & Grover. 

“Shakespeare Proverbs.’ Collected by Mary Cowden Clark. 
New York: G. P. Patnam’a Sons. ‘ 

“The Christmas Book.” By Jane A. Stewart. Price, 75 cents. 
Philadelphia: The Griffith & Rowland Press. 
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Educational Intelligence. 

Items of educational news to be inserted 
ander this heading are solicited from school 
authorities inevery state in the Union. To 
be available, these contributions should be 
short and comprehensive. Copy should be 
reeeived not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HBLD. 

November 19, 20, 21: National Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Atlanta, Ga.; James P. 
Haney, secretary. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northeast Mis- 
gouri Teachers’ Association, Han- 
nibal. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
eron. 

November 26, 27, 28: South Central 
Missouri ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Rolla. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Oape 
Girardeau. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, 
Neosho. 

November 26, 27, 28: West Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Higginsville. 

November 27, 28: The Central Asso- 
ciation of Science and Mathemat- 
ics Teachers, Englewood High 
school, Chicago. 

November 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 

December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Ange- 
les; president, Duncan MacKin- 
non, San Diego. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29-31: Wyoming State As- 
sociation, Laramie. 

December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; president, Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson City; secretary, E. M. 
Carter, Jefferson City. 

December 28, 29, 30, 31: Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, Des Moines; 
F. E. Palmer, executive committee, 
Le Mars. 

December 29-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga.; 
P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn., 
president. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. DB. A., Chicago, 
Til. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles 8. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa., president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

William J. Corthell, one of the old- 
est and most prominent men in the 
state in educational matters, died at 
his home in Calais on the evening of 
November 1, death being caused by 
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meningitis brought on by an accident 
sustained October 14. Mr. Corthell 
was born in Addison, Me., eighty-one 
years ago and in his early manhood 
taught school at Robbinston and at 
Hartland, Me. He came to Calais 
after graduating from Colby Colleze 
in 1854, and was for a number of 
years principal of the academy, 
afterwards being appointed superin- 
tendent of the city schools. Mr. 
Corthell held the office of judge of 
the Calais municipal court from 1 63 
to 1866, and in 1873 and 1874 was a 
member of the legislature from Cal- 
ais, serving also for a term in the 
senate in 1875. In 1876 Mr. Corihell 
wus appointed state superintendent 
of schools, a position he resigned in 
1878 to accept the principalship of 
the Gorham Normal school, which he 
held until his retirement from active 
work in August, 1905. According to 
the report of State Superintendent 
of Schools Stetson for 19(6, the great- 
est length of service reported for any 
teacher in Maine was that of Mr. 
Corthell, fifty-two years. 

PORTLAND. The following offi- 
cers of the Maine Teachers’ Associa- 
tion were unanimously elected at its 
session in this city: President, Wil- 
liam H. Brownson, superintendent of 
schools, Portland; vice-president, A. 
J. Roberts, president of Colby Col- 
lege, Waterville; secretary, L. H. 
Moulton, superintendent of schools, 
Rockland; assistant secretary, Jo- 
seph H. Hefflon, superintendent of 
schools, Saco; treasurer, Frederick 
Cc. Ball, principal Bangor Hi.h 
school; auditor, William L. Powers, 
Fort Fairfield; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Helen M. Robinson, Port- 
land; executive committee, William 
H. Brownson, A. J. Roberts, L. H. 
Moulton, F. C. Ball, Arthur J. Col- 
lins, the latter superintendent of 
schools, Lewiston; Helen M. Robin- 
son, Portland. 

The commercial department of the 
Maine Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools held a meeting 
in the high school building October 
80. The following new officers were 
elected: President, Fred C. Ball, Ban- 
gor; vice-president, Luella R. Lyons 
of Auburn; secretary and treasurer, 
Julia N. Annis of Camden. 

BIDDEFORD. Miss Grace A. 
Trayner, teacher of English in the 
Biddeford High school, has resigned, 
after two years’ connection with the 
school. The resignation is to take 
effect December 1. Miss Trayner re- 
signed because she did not think the 
compensation sufficient for the 
amount of work required. The 
school board kept the resignation a 
secret for a time and instructed the 
superintendent to do everything in 
his power to get the teacher to with- 
draw it. This she refused to do and 
the board is now arranging to fill the 
vacancy. Miss Trayner was popu- 
lar with the students and _ teachers, 
and was a faithful teacher. When 
the school board adjusted the salaries 
for the present year it cut her pay 
$50, and this is thought to have has- 
tened her decision to give up her 
position. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BALDWINVILLE. The joint 
school committees of Phillipston, 
Templeton, Hubbardston, and Roy- 
alston recently elected Alberto W. 
Small of Antrim, N. H., superintend- 
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ent of schools in place of F. G. At- 
well, resigned. Mr. Small is a grad- 
uate of Bates College, 1894, and will 
live at Baldwinville. 


BOSTON. At the session in the 
Boston Latin school November 13 the 
New England Association of School 
Superintendents elected the follow- 
ing-named officers: President, Super- 
intendent F. H. Beede, New Haven, 
Conn.; vice-president, 
dent Frank Draper, Pawtucket, R. 1; 
secretary and treasurer, Superintend- 
ent Bernard M. Sheridan, Lawrence. 

NORTHAMPTON. George L. 
Plimpton lectured recently to an in- 
terested audience at Smith College 
on “Education at the Time of 
Shakespeare.” Mr. Plimpton, a 
graduate and trustee of Amherst and 
also a trustee of Barnard College,-is 
deeply interested in the betterment 
of conditions of study and has trav- 
eled widely to complete his collecticn 
of text-books. He brought with him 
text-books used in Shakespeare's 
time in Taylor’s grammar school 
and even some actually handled by 
Shakespeare himself. Some of the 
ideas of the sixteenth eentury ap- 
peared extremely funny to Smith 
College girls of the twentieth cen- 
tury. For instance, Thomas Blliot, 
in 1540, considered it the office of a 
teacher to guard the child against 
overwork. He also advocated music 
as a recreation, ex-Achilles, but 
warned against overdoing it, ex-Nero, 
He demanded that the chi'd aged 
from seven to fourteen be taken from 
the company of women of ancient 
and sad nature and that he begin 
Greek at the age of seven. 


CONNECTICUT. 

WALLINGFORD. At a meeting 
of the Wallingford teachers Novem- 
ber 9, Superintendent W. BH. Chan- 
cellor of South Norwalk gave an ad- 
dress upon “Some Personal No‘es 
Upon Educational Progress Bast and 
West.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA, 

ATLANTA. The nineteenth an- 
nual session of the Southern Bduea- 
tional Association will be held in At- 
lanta December 29-31. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Segregation of the 
sexes in Chicago high schools is to 
be put to an elaborate test in the 
if the plans of E. G. 
Cooley, superintendent of schools, 
are carried out. The superintend- 
ent’s newest plan is fora system 
of three technical high schools for 
girls, to be situated in each of the 
three divisions of the city, and to 
correspond to the present technical 
high school for boys. In addition to 
advanced courses in sewing, cooking, 
and general housekeeping, these 
schools will give instruction in the 
various trades which have been in- 
vaded by feminine labor. In a re 
port to the board, Mr. Cooley says: 
“There is undoubted need of schools 
for girls similar in general plan to 
the two technical high schools which 
the board already has provided, and 
to the third technical high school, 
which is projected for the fouth 
Side.” 
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ECONOMY and CONVENIENCE 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, renderea 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


Sole owners of the secret formula. Gives additional strength to 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY 


NO “DEAD’’ STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 
One Price to All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayers in Money 


COVERS ALWAYS USBUL. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
w. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mites c. HoLpen, sec’y, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dean Thomas Frederick Crane of 
the Cornell University faculty, who 
has been connected with the univer- 
sity for forty-one years, resigned 
November 12, and his resignation 
was accepted by the trustees, to take 


‘ effect at the end of the academic 


year. Dean Crane will be sixty-five 
years old next July and will retire 
on a Carnegie pension. He has been 
asked to remain as professor emeri- 
tus. 

Dr. William Keith Brooks, profes- 
sor of zoology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and since the founding of 
that institution continuously in iis 
service, died November 12. Dr. 
Brooks was distinguished as a biolo- 
gist. 

Professor Richard C. MacLaurin, 
head of the physics department of 
Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology by the 
executive committee of the institute 
corporation at Boston. It is an- 
nounced that Professor MacLaurin 
will accept the position and assume 
the duties of the office as soon as his 
engagements at Columbia will per- 
mit. The formal confirmation of the 
appointment will be made at a spe- 
cial meeting of the corporation No- 
vember 23. Professor MacLaurin 


Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship—fine hair lines and 
even shading—is only possible when 
the pen is perfect. The smoothly 
rounded points, even temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 


pencerian’: 
teel Dens 


makes every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kindof writing. Asample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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will succeed Dr. Henry 8S. Pritcheit, 
who resigned the presidency of the 
institute in January, 1506. Profes- 
sor MacLaurin was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1870. He entered 
the University of Cambridge in 18)2, 
received the degree of B. A., and in 
1896 the degree of M. A. Professor 
MacLaurin was appointed professor 
of mathematics at the University of 
New Zealand in 1898. Subsequently 
he was appointed dean of the faculty 
of law in the New Zealand Univer- 
sity. It was while holding the litter 
office that he accepted the chair <f 
mathematics and physi.s at Colum- 
bia University. The degree of 
LL. D. was conferred upon him by 
Cambridge in 1904. 


William Arnold Shanklin, pr.s’- 
dent of Upper Iowa University, In- 
yette, lias heen elected president 
of Wesleyan University, Middlet »wa 
Conn. He succeeds Acting Presi- 
dent William North Rice, wh» has 
been at the head of the university 
since the resignation of President 
Bradford P. Raymond about two 
years ago. Dr. Shanklin, who has 
been president of Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity since 1905. graduated at Him- 
ilton College in 1883, receiving an M. 
A. from that institution in 1895. Or- 
dained to the Methodist ministry in 
1889, he held pastorates in Kansas. 
Washington, Pennsylvania, and 
Iowa, his last charge being five years 
ago at Reading. He is_ forty-five 
years old and marticd. 


The new directory of the Un'iver- 
sity of Wisconsin shows 3,237 stv- 
dents in attendance. exclusive of the 
winter dairy and agricultural 
courses and the summer s°ss‘on 
With these added the total attend- 
ance will exceed 4,500. The fre h- 
man class this year numbers 945. an 
increase of 106 over that of list veir. 
The largest increase in attendance 
was in the college of agriculture, 
which this vear has 228, an increase 
of seventy-nine, or nearly fifty-four 
per cent. The college of letters anl 
science shows a steady guiin, the t»- 
tal enrollment being 1319, an in- 
erease of 165, or nearly ten per cent. 
The college of medicine has_ thirty 
students this year, an increase of six, 
or twenty-five per cent. In the col- 
of engineering there are 874 
dents this yeer; in the college of law 


154, an increase of eight; in the 
school of music 216, an increase of 
fourteen; in the graduate school 216. 
un increase of fourteen; in the sehcol 
of pharmacy thirty-seven, an in- 
crease of four; and in the course in 
commerce 207. The three new 
courses established this year all have 
a good enrollment: The new two- 
year middle course in agricul ure 
has twenty-seven students; the new 
course in- mining engineering 
twenty-one: the new ccurses’§ in 
chemistry thirty-nine. 


Amos Emerson Dolbear, profess 
emeritus of Tufts College, has just 
celebrated his seventy-first bi.thday, 
He became a member of the facu!ty 
at Tufts College in 1874, and in 146 
was retired on the pension fund. 
Professor Dolbear was a_ pioneer 
teacher of the West, and as an in- 
ventor he is known on two conti- 
nents. Among his many inventicns 
are those of the static telephone, 
electro-gyroscope, tuning forks for 
the illustration of Lissajous curves, 
epadiascope for illustration of vo al 
vibrations, and a new system of in- 
candescent lighting. At present he 
is in the best of health, and his many 
friends expect him to enjoy many 
more years in quiet retirement. 

Student numbers for 1908-9 in 
Wellesley College aggregate 1,281. 
By classes the allotment is as f 1. 
lows: Graduate students, 22: spe- 
cials, 3; seniors, 255; juniors, .82; 
sophomores, 313, and freshmen, 406. 
Massachusetts sends the largest (on- 
tingent, and next in numbers come 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Illinois. Students are en- 
rolled this year from Japan and 
China, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Persia, 
and Canada. 


The Magazines. 


The November Atlantic presents a 
range of unusual scope. Kducation 
is represented by President Henry S 
Pritchett’s striking comparison of 
Harvard and West Point, and an in- 
teresting article by Bertha H. Smith, 
“Self-Government in Public Schools.” 
Three articles deal with the great so- 
cial problems of the day, ‘‘Executive 
Aggression,” by George W. Alger; 
“Democracy and the Experi,” by 
Joseph Lee, and “Anthropomania,” 
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by Wilbur Larremore. In lighter 
vein and cram full of humor is Rev. 
$. M. Crothers’s “On Being a Doc- 
trinaire,” while in the field of ari is 
‘“Restoring’ Works of Art,” by Frank 
Jewett Mather. Mr. Havelock Bfis 
has skated successfully over the thin 
ice in his article “On Learning ‘0 
Write.” In the field of literature it- 
self are “Some Moral Aspects of the 
Problem Play,” by Louis W, Flaccus; 
“Another Source of ‘Paradise Lost,’ ”’ 
by N. Douglas, and “The Cambridge 
Flistory of English Literature,” a 
searching review. The stories and the 
Contributors’ Club are excellent. 

—The special features of the Re- 
view of Reviews fer November «are 
the articles, editorial and contributed. 
dealing with the crisis in Turkey and 
the Balkans; a timely account of San 
Francisco’s successful campaign 
against the bubonic plague; “Two 
South American Presidents,” by 
‘Charles M. Pepper; a useful and en- 
lightening discussion (graphically i'- 
lustrated) of “Tall Bufldings ani 
Their Froblems,” by Herbert T. 
Wade: an illustrated descrip‘ion of 
the government’s procedure in the 
inspection and certification of wets 
under the new federal law, by Guy 
Elliott Mitchell; a survey of the com- 
ing season’s musical attractions by 
Lawrence Gilman, and an apprecia- 
tion of the late Dr. Daniel C. Gil- 
man, ex-president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. by President Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. The editorial de- 
partment, “The Progress of the 
World,” has interesting comment on 
the most recent phases of the Pres'- 
dential campaign. besides the usuil 
resume of the month’s wor'd happ‘n- 
ings. 

—The beginning of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s new “Queen S'l- 
ver-Bell” fairy story, “The. Spring 
Cleaning.” with its many jolly p'e- 
tures by Harrison Cady, would mike 
a Christmasy number of any issue of 
a magazine; but “The Spring Clean- 
ing” is only one of a big list of manv 
good things in the December St. 
Nicholas. Other happy beginnings 
are the first of Dr. John C. Schann’s 
“Doctor Daddiman” stories for the 
very little folk, and the opening ch»p- 
ters of Mary Constance Du®ois’s 
new serial. “The Lass of the Silver 
Sword.” Beside these are a number 
of beautiful Christmas stories, pooms, 
and pictures. 


American and European Colleges. 


The United States has 498 univer- 
sities, colleges, and technological 
schools. in which are heing ecu- 
eated 177.500 male and 51,792 female 


students, or 229,292 students in all. - 


Of that number about 65,009 are in 
preparatory departments, ab-ut 122,- 
000 in collegiate, about 8&,°00 in 
graduate, and about 34,000 in pro- 
fessional departments. differ- 
ence in organization makes a com- 
parison impossible with the German 
schools, as the American colleges 
are nearer the German gymnasia 
than universities. The study by 
Horace D. Taft, ’§3, published re- 
cently, bears on this point and_ sug- 
gests betterments for the future. 
But the European figures are inter- 
esting, absolutely, if not relatively. 
Europe has 228,732 university stu- 
dents in 125 universities. The Uni- 
versity of Berlin has 13,884; Parts, 
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The EDUCATIONAL WORKS of 
DR. EDWARD BROOKS 


Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC - - 3 


$2 00 


Containing the History of Arithmetic derived from the latest discoveries, 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


$1.50 
$1.50 


Both works presenting the most approved methods of the New Education. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


923 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


12,985; Budapest, 6,551, and Vienna, 
6,205. A list sent to Washington by 
the American vice-consul at Magde- 
burg gives the following figures for 
1907—Greece, Norway, Portugal, 


Denmark, Bulgaria, and _ Servia, 
each having one university:— 

Country. No.of Univ. Students. 
Germany......... 21 49,(00 
Austria-Hungary... 11 30,000 
England...... .5,000 
9 12 000 
Switzerland....... 7 6,500 
Belgium...... 5,00) 
Sweden.......... 3 5,000 
Roumania....... 5,000 
4000 


The Coming Year of the Century 
Magazine. 


“A Lincoln Year,” celebrating the 
one-hundredth anniversary of Lin 
coln’s birth, February 12, 1809. 
This series is led by the article by 
Frederick Trevor Hill in the No- 
vember number on the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of which is celebrated in 
1908. Papers on “Lincoln as a Boy 
Knew Him,” “Lincoln as Peace Ne- 
gotiator,” “Lincoln and the Thea- 
tre,” ete., will follow in early num- 
bers. 

“The Reminiscences of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,” a series of pipers 
by the great seulptor rich in anec- 
dotes and descriptions. The sculp- 
tor, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, in his 
last years wrote and dictated an au- 
tobiography racy in its descriptions 
and anecdotes. Extracts from this 
remarkable work will be given in a 
series of articles in the Centu y, 
edited by his son, Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, and accompanied by illus- 


trations, consisting of portraits and 
photographs, and, also, by ske‘ches 
and caricatures by the artist hin 
self. 

“A Remarkable Meeting with the 
German Emperor.” William Bay- 
ard Hale of the New York Times 
staff visited the Emperor on his 
yacht, and the conversation not only 
related to topics of current interest, 
but was of the frankest and sincer- 
est sort. 

“Andrew Carnegie on the Tariff.” 
Mr. Carnegie has written for the 
Century an article of commanding 
importance on the tariff—one which 
both in itself and by its authorship 
will attract immediate attention 
every where. 

“The Psychology of Animals,” 
by Professor Robert M. Yerkes 
of Harvard University. The 
professional psychologists have 
lately been busy in endeavoring to 
ascertain, by purely scientific ex- 
periment, what is in the minds of 
dumb creation. Professor Yerkes 
has written for the Century most 
entertainingly and instructively on 
various recent experiments and in- 
vestigations of this sort, the result of 
which in some cases has been sur- 
prising. 

“Interesting Art Features.” A 
new series of beautiful examples of 
contemporanous American art re- 
produced in color. 

“Short Serials or Single Stories.” 
By the most noted authors of the 
day, including Thomas Nelson Page, 
Jack London, John Corbin, Frances 
Little, Edith Wharton, Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, and others. 

“Mr. Opp,” a new novel by Alice 
Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” etc. Mrs. 
Rice has written a new novel of the 
Middle West in the manner of her 
earlier successes. The story is en- 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies vate 


‘ew York, N. Y., — Ave. Minn 
Washington, n. Ave. Denver, 


414 Ce 
Cooper Bia, 
_ Chicago, 203 M jehigan Avenue. Spokane, Wasi 618 Peyton bi 


ldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
_ Berkeley, Cal. 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHE 


Exellent facilities for 
ofthe U.S. 


lacing 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. Tel. Hay , 975-4. 
Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Specimens of Exposition and Ab¢ement 
Pergival = The Macmillan Co., New York 

Text-Book of School and Class Man ent.. rnold *“ f 
The Bible for Home and School—Hebrews reese Goodspeed “ 50 
reese A The Loose- Leaf System of Laboratory jin. 

An Outline of Economics... ......-.-- Damiels Ginn & Co., Boston  .40 
King Henry the — Black & George (Eds. 50 
Herodotus (Books VII. and VIII.).. Laird (Eds.]} as “ 1.75 
A First Book in Phonics .......... Akin Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chic. .25 
Autobiography of Benjamin in Franklin..... ... Davidson D. C, Heath & Co, Boston —--- 
Medica I inspection of Schools ....... Galick & Ayres Charities Fub. Co., N. ¥. 1.00. 
Satires Epitres et L’Art Poetique............... — G. P. Putnam's Sons, * 1.00 
William the Conqueror Stenton ; 29 


The Christmas 

The Elm Tree Fairy Book...........-...--.-.... 


Howard (Tr.) enry Holt & Co , = 
Stewart Griffith & Rowland Press, Phila —— 
Monroe . L. C. Page & Co., Bost on ot 
Schauffler Sunday School Times Co.,Phila. . 
Reed Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1 
Johnson (Ed.) 1.50 


Education and National Character ............ —Religious Education Assoc. , Chicago 1.50 
Educational Institutions. The Care of Goldfish. 
NORMAL scHooLS. | _ ‘The secret of success in caring for 


, BRIDGEWATER, 
adérees the Principal, A.C 


Boypex, A.M. 
AL SCHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 


For catal 
Joux G. THompson, Principal. 


TATE NORM) NORMAL FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 

y. Especial attention is 
@alled to of Household Arts. 
Wor catalogues address Henny WHITTEMOBE, 
Prineipal. 


STATE now NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass 
xes. Department the 
BE" a technical training of teachers of 
commercial branches. For ca e 
J. As8URY PriTMAx, Principal. 


tertaining from beginning to end. It 
will be illustrated by Guipon. 

“Grover Cleveland.” Recollec- 
tions by his friends. Papers are in 
preparation, by several] hands, which 
will give the public an intimate view 
of the methods, motives, and charac- 
ter of the late President Grover 
Cleveland. 

“The Story of a Fox.” By Thomp- 
son Seton. The story will appear in 
three parts in early numbers of the 
Century, with numerous and char- 
acteristic illustrations. 

“Important Musical Interviews.” 
Talks with Paderewski, Gabrilo- 
witsch, and Kneisel. Duaniel Greg- 
ory Mason, the well-known critic 
and composer, has prepared a group 
of interviews with prominent musi- 
cians somewhat on the plan of Wil- 
liam Archer’s interviews with liter- 
ary celebrities. 

“Romantic Germany.” A _ group 
of papers on German cities, by Rob- 
ert Haven Schauffler, with notable 


illustrations by German artists. 


gold fish is to keep the water they 
are in fresh and sweet. Their globe 
should be emptied and its water re- 
newed as often as every second day. 
Lift each fish out gently in a glass- 
ful of water, empty the globe, wash 
it out, then put in fresh water and 
put the fish back again. Clear, sweet 
rainwater should be used, and its 
temperature should be raised to 
seventy-five or eighty degrees by 
warming a part of it. Sparkling 
well water is too cold for the fish to 
thrive in, and too pure, for the ani- 
malculae of rain water forms an im- 
portant part of the food of these fish. 
They need no other sustenance than 
a very few bread crumbs sprink'ed 
in their water daily, for overfeeding 
will kill them very, quickly.—The 
Housekeeper. 


FAME. 


“The boys in this town must have 
heard all about me before we moved 
here,” boasted Tommy on the day 
after the family’s arrivai. 

“But there’s no one here that knew 
us,” objected his mother. 

“That’s all right,” persisted 
Tommy. “Just as soon as I came in 


the schoolyard this morning, they all | 


yelled: ‘Hello, Briecktop!’ just the 
way they used to do at home.”—Lip- 
pincott’s. 


A LINGUIST. 

The charm of Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart’s negro dialect stories wus 
greatly enhanced when she read 
them herself, as she used frequently 
to do in the early days of her fame, 
for charity and church entertain- 
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ments. Her imitation of the negro 
dialect was excellent, and her small 
son, who was very proud of her ac- 
complishment in this line, frequently 
boasted of it among the other chil- 
dren. Once; when some of his 


dg.) schoolmates were vaunting the ac- 


complishments of their severa} 
mothers, he was overheard to de- 
clare:— 

“Well, my mother is smarter than 
any of yours. She can speak two 
languages.” 

“What are they?” demanded his 
companions. 

“White and colored.”—New York 


| Times. 


a 


A Chestnut Bur. 


See this chestnut bur. It is soft, 
.| Inside like velvet. On the outside it 


has sharp prickles. 

Three little chestnuts used to live 
inside. This bur was their house, 
It was a good house for them. It 
took good care of them, Is that not 
queer? 

Did you ever hear of a house take 
ing care of the people inside? That 
is what this house did. 

It kept them shut up safe from 
harm, till they were ready to come 
out. The sharp prickles kept people 
away. 

Neither could little Bunny come to 
get the chustnuts. When they were 
ripe, Jack Frost opened their houses. 
Then out they jumped.—M. Florence 
Bass, in Nature Stories. 


HOW IT BALANCED. 


Mrs. Ada Dean, the woman jockey 
at Grafton, Mass., said the other day 
of snobbishness:— 

“The greatest preventive of snob- 
bishness is charity, unselfishness, 
sympathy. 

“I know a little boy, a well-dressed, 
wealthy boy, who was playing one 
afternoon with some dirty urchins 
in rags. 

“*Johnny,’ cried the little boy’s 
mother in tones of horror, ‘come 
here at once!’ 

“And when he came she added:— 

“Don’t you know those are bad 
boys for you to play with?’ 

“*Yes, mother,’ he replied, ‘but 
then I am a good boy for them to 
play with.’”’ 


The Guatemalan minister attended 
a reception in Washington recently. 
As he was leaving he said to the ne- 
who called the carriages: ‘Call 
the carriage of the Gautemalan min- 
ister—you understand; the Gaute- 
maian minister.” 

“Yes, sir; understand perfecily, 
sir,” he replied, and then shouted at 
the top of his lungs: “The carriage 
for the watermelon minister!” 


THE TENDER THOUGHT. 


Harry is six years old. “Pa,” he 
asked one day, “if I get married wil 
I have a wife like ma?” 

“Very likely,” replied his father. 

“And if I don’t get married, will I 
have to be an old bachelor like Uncle 
Tom?” 

“Very likely.” 

“Well, pa,” he said, after a mo- 
ment of deep thought, “it’s a mighty 
tough world for us men, ain’t it!’— 
Success. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

A very strong program has been 
arranged for Thanksgiving week at 
Keith’s theatre, the principal feature 
being Stella Mayhew in her latest 
songs. Miss Mayhew is now one of 
the most popular women entertain- 
ers in vaudeville, and is perhaps the 
only rival of May Irwin in her bright 
line of entertainment. A special ex- 
tra performance will be given on 
Thanksgiving morning beginning at 
“0 o’clock and lasting until 1, when 
all the leading features of the week 
will be given. The bill for the wee 
will include many other strong fea- 
tures, for instance Novello’s circus, 
with its great horde of elephants, 
one of the biggest acts of the ki 4 
ever introduced in vaudevi le. 
Others are the Hight Madcaps, Wal- 
ter Law & Co., ina ‘sketch called 
“On the Threshold”; Phillipi hrot:- 
ers, the equilibrists; Lew Wells in a 
musical monologue, and others to be 
announced. 


BOSTON. 

For Thanksgiving week at tue 
Boston theatre Mr. Keith has se- 
eured an attraction fuily in keeping 
with the season, one that is always 
popular, in “Sky Farm,’ the rural 
drama by Edward Kidder, which 
had its first production at the old 
Boston Museum. The story of the 
play is one of intense interest; not 
only is the love stery that runs 
through the piece enough to hold the 
attention from start to finish, but 
there is a fund of comedy perme it- 
ing the entire play that perhaps ac- 
counts for its great populari:y more 
than any other feature of it. The 
favorites of the steck compiny :f 
last year have won thousands of new 
friends, while the newcomers, such 
as.Miss Binley, Dudley Hawley, and 
that sterling actor, Frank Leosee, 
have firmly established themselves 
in the affections of the Boston audi- 
ences. 


CANDOR. 

The colonel had remonstrated vig- 
orously with Uncle Eph about the 
old darky’s persistent excursions 
into the state of inebriation. Uncle 
Eph, though he promised faithfully 
to refrain from frequent dips into 
the flowing bow], failed to live up to 
the colonel’s expectations. On 
merous occasions the colonel saw 
Eph under the influence of liquor, 
but the darky when taken to task 
stoutly denied the accusation, affirin- 
ing emphatically that he did not 
drink. One evening the colonel met 
Uncle Eph in a condition which made 
it plainly evident that the darky was 
“caught with the goods on.” 

“Eph,” began the colonel, seri- 
ously, “I thought you told me that 
you had given up drink.” 

“Ah sho’ did, Massa WKern’l, ah sho’ 
did,” replied Eph. “But lately ah 
dun took up drinkin’ an’ gib up 
lyin’.’"—Harper’s Weekly. 


> 


“How do you define black as your 
hat?” said a schoolmaster to his pu- 
pils. 

“Darkness that may be felt,” re- 
plied the youthful wit. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DURING the first half of 1908 we made these changes frcm ene state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. IA. to Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake te 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to NV. Y. C, F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mk. to ¥. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to W, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 
East Orange; to N. Y. Alice 8S. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North. 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth — 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall. R. W. Crowell, Amhers 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. MicH. to NV. ¥. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to N. Y.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Palts 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont, 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V./. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloon field; to 0. Harley A, Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
ll, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
ba to Warren. NOVA Scotia to N. Y. Jenay I. Macleod, Woltvilie to Lake Placid. O,. to 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Detaware to Winsted; to N. Y, Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
ort. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Richard Fish, 
ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higbv, Lewisburg to Fairmount. VT. to JX. 


Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va.to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


ESTABLISHED 22 VEARS 1302 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 


r FORE! superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevera- 
eases, for nd. departmen N instruction; recommends good schools te parents. Call em ef 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yerk. 
Vv No use to specify We have them is large numbers, 

ACANCIE from all parts of the poy" in all kinds of schools 
e 


and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a 
month to $5,000 a year. Write row and get in line. Twenty-third Year Rook free. 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, pubiie 


and private schools. Advises parents about schools. Wu. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month or fu 
.information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 

seth. aeth and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 

Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in eve 

department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Manhattan Building. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY strect, ‘Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


; Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers is 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacom St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


wM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 126 seyiston 
120 Boyiston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited, | oe 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“‘Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma's greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 
protection the genuine is put up in non- 
boxes—the “Box t Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 
Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, Ne J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { sam 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Soid only at Stores 


The 


Development of the 


REMINGTON 


is the History of the Writing Machine 


New Models, 10 and 11, Now Ready 


Model 10, with Column Selector 
Model 13, with built-in Tabulator 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere. 


JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
1 book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


> 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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